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By Charles Burr Todd, author of * The Story 
of the City of New York’ and ‘ Life and Let 
4 ters of Joel Barlow.’ Octavo, cloth, with 


many illustrations and maps, $1.75 














PRINCEPAL CONTENTS Che Result of a ¢ : 
tra 
promise—The Birth of a City—Magnificent Inst 
. tutions—Rearing the Capitol—The City’s Spot 
2 Sil 
sors—~The Capitol Destroyed The Battle of the ; 
Giants— War—Marching Home and into History 
fhe Capitol—Public Institutions—Social Life ; 
18 -1SS88, etc. 
It is well to remember that a nation’s capital may 5 
fairly be considered as an index to the nation's 4 
4 racter, anc f s aw 
stu fie sinut ity t banks of 
‘ P rs i 
5 
THE STORY OF FHE CiTY OF y E S$ 
> Vv Iw tha nthor of * 7 fa ~ AY ) rec ae A ‘ 
SEW YORK, Ry the author of “The tite) [VISON, BLAKEMAN & | 
3 and Letters of Joel Barlow.’ Cloth, illus R : 
4 trated, $1.75. : : 


OW \ 
é W be found tin all respects a convenient, a , . . . \ . “ . ‘ 
Y rat andcomprehensive record of the city’s develog \\ \( | ‘ \ \ ( | 
5 ment for three hundred years.’’—N. Y. Independent 4 I y he \ yp ] be: - 
4 Mr. Todd has managed his material with much 

ak and he succeeds excellently in putting before th : - ; 

reader very striking pen pictures of the different plans P ble 
neut Phe book is pleasantly wriite d ( I ~ 


pr 
L 
have found {tt very readable. 
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THE STORY OF BOSTON. By . 
Arthur Gilman, author of ‘Story of Rome y stuart V\ r As 

Story of the Saracens,’ et Octavo, clot Clar 1, M ‘ VID 
Prous illustrations and maps. Ik 
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F.W.CHRISTERN,| Cewoo: 1 NERMEC LE, Vice Premlea 
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Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
Connecticut, Clinton, 


SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 


Aj I ORGAN 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. Dwia#T HOLBROOK, 

Principal. 


SCHOOL.—A 
2500 per ae 
. Witson, A.M 


Connecticut, Middletown, 

7ILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for Boy . 

For Circular address E. 


MARYLAND, Bi itimore. 
y DCE WORTH BOARDING. 
a ‘hoo! for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
mber. Mrs. H. P. LeFexvere, Principal. 


or Se ben 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
|; N UNIVERSITY 
> Address the Dean 


Epuvunp H. 


Law School, 
RENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25) Boylston Street, 
( VYIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 

Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
is made to the In 














vy isaspecialty. teference tute 
Faculty. Of the (we ve candidates presented by Chaun 
y Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition nm mathematics The loestion of the schoo! 
building on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
VE WLSSE » £0l BB. {RDS SCHOOL 
for Gir villreopen October 1. IS88. A Hmited 
number of boarding scholars wi Lhe received, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri dg eee h Sireet 
lg heres FOR BOYS.—DK. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more the ate ur i rysinto his family, to 
fit for college or educate private iy Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. AKBOT, Ph.D. 


Duxbury. Powder Point. 2 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 

pares for scientifie school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the familv. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.1.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, 






MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| R. KNAPP’S HOM E SCHOOL FOR 
d Roys continues under irection of Mrs. Knapp. 
ains as ie ad Master. 





Mr. C. O. Prescott rem 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
P tory boarding school for boys. 
gins January 10, 1889 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


— PREPARA- 


Second term be 


NEW YorK, Suspension Bridge. 


iy, VEAUX COLLEG 
Boarding School for Bovs, 


WILFRED H. Muwro, A.M,, 





Military 
President 
“ya YORK, Syr Vien 
ase C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
he — ae G irls._ Nur nber limited to ten, 1,000 
per vear o extras shool year begins Septemoer 1; 


Tes S. Kefers to ox “Abr ms, Hew! tt, George Wm. 
Curtis, in on. Wayne MeVeagh, Edward Everett 








Hale, Thomas Wentworth pnueen: Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, 
pry N MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 


lece for Women. The Program stating the gradu 
i and undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application. 





ideiphia, Chestnut Hiil. 
IND MISS BELL'S 
d German Boarding School 
ISSS, 

Ample grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phili 
Mi S COMEG ' Sis 

5 He sh, French, an 
Youn ilies reoy ens nope 28 
s ‘ret ired for C re, 
itdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 1350 Pine St. 
MISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for said Ladies will reopen Sept, 26, 
Teachers, ete. 
4 COLLEGE GRADUATE WISHES A 








position as tutor to trave! abroad for a year with 
ab Vv prep aring for colle or to act as tutor in a fami- 
ly goloug abroad, I hah S iphdbeds Raced! ils Address 
C. T. E., Box 1130, Schenectady, N. Y 
| GENTLEMAN WHO HAS {AD 
eg seven vears’ experience in boys’ s chools expects 





to co abroad e y in July and wishes to take a few 
lads with him for a summer of travel For particulars 
address A.G. R., care of the Nation 

V EDUCATED YOUNG LADY DE- 
d sires a position as companion. Highest testimo 
nials. References requested Addres 

y B.. care of the Nation, 

TEACHER, YALE GRADUATE, 6 
di yearsin Europe, wishes totake boysor private par 
ty abroad, summer or longer. Address ALPINE, Nati mn. 


STONE, Tutor for - Har- 
Boston. 


( WARLES W. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, 
Fe peso: UES HINKLEY, 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, 


—_-* SSOR AND MRS. HIRAM COR- 
f Cornell University will leave for Europe 
early in June, 18s). to be absent fifteen months They 
purpo e taking with th mm two or three voung lt 
who may wish to avail themselves, under Mrs. Cors i's 
guidance, of tl es of the sé 
ntries visi 
or terms and p rticu ars address Mrs. Prof. H. Cor 


I i 
SON, Corne 1 Unive rs 


A.M., PRI- 


Mass. 





dies 


resour veral 





{ND DAY 
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[ JILL RECEIVE ONE OR Two 
boys at my home for instruction in studies pre 
paratory to college. Special regard to health and exer 
cise, Opportunity for delicate or backward lads. 
“Turor,”’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, 


School Agencies. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers 
Circular ag e. 


R. 1 


. Fisk & Co.,7 


Wants. 


ae N EDUCATED AND CAPABLE 

verson wanted in every town and city to canvass 
for oe ‘riptions to THE NaTion; liberal compensation, 
Address, naming references, PUBLISHERS OF THR Na 
TION, Box 794, New York city. 


A Le {DY WANTS TO PURCHASE 
ie business of a well-established day sch. 
saitione under which it pow exists must be s 
as offer to the purchaser a fair prospect of success. Any 
locality in Eastern or Middle States 
Address SCHOOL, 383 Third Street, 
Brooklyn, 


7% BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is de 
sirous of procuring the establishment in that city of a 

ladies’ school of the higher class, Address, 
VALENTINE, Chairman of Committee 


Tremont Place, Boston 


WY 


ARTHUR M. 


ET us call your atten 
tion to the sixth edition 
of our book, 

A FEW FLOWERS 
WORTHY OF 
GENERAL CULTURE 
which is now ready and 

will be mailed to applicants on receipt of 
cents, and to our customers of last year free. 
The 2 


order. 


) cents paid will be allowed on the first 


Gardening with hardy plants is the hard 
common sense in gardening; it is the buying of 
something for a dollar worth an hundred cents 


It is the buying of something that will greatly 


increase in size and beauty year after year. It 


isall thisand more, It is the highest type of 


gardening, the most beautiful, artistic, and 


satisfying. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 


44 6th St., 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 

valids as well as for persons tn he alth, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 




















Sold by Grocers 5 everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Hass. 


POLITIC AL HISTOR} } 

Since 1815; a Syllabus of Lectures, with Ref 
ences to Standard Works and Magazine arth “Jen 
Rrought down to 1889. By Charles H. Levermore 
Ph.D... and Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. Pp. 124, cloth 
Price $1.25, prepaid. For sale by W. J. Schofleld 
Simmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


RARE CHA NCE FOR At ‘OLLEG E 
- For sale—1,300 OLD COINS AND MEDALS, si! 
ver, gold, bronze, representing over 500 historic al} 
sons and 175 countries and cities. 
Address W.. Hi... 
Care of Natt 


27 NOW READY. 
New York 


PrORELEN 


( “4 TALOGUE NO. 
A. 8S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
City. 
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' HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO.S8 | \-7- ruceieihini sentient ret eae. tas 
NEW BOOKS NEW AND RECENT SCLENTIPIC BOOKS. 


Ee NCIENT ROME IN THE LIG 


tog . Recent Discoveries By R 
“ LANCIANI, Professor of Ar 
Cy he { versity of R \\ 
Strat 1s S\ 
SH O00 
> 4 1 1? 3 j 1) 
pe CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERI Lhe bolk Lore OL ft tall 

? can History, 1783-1780 3 
i hiskE, Crown Svo, $2.00 
n 


An admirable book \ } 
io NG SIR HENRY VAN] \ oe - \! 
1 By James K. Hosmer. With a por LECT LTE VE 


trait of Vane, plans of Marston M 


ind Naseby, a facsimil 


gilt top 4.00 
| 1 a OU L_LTHS 
: Vol MXIT. INprana \ " 
KB tion arom Blavery By J. P 
| bal 20. 
id Vol XII. Onto. First Fru ihe Develop went of the ly 
Ordinance of 1787. By KR ‘eerie 
é $1.25 
st Two additional volu 
[UE LIFE OF DELIA BACON 
1 on > ‘ 
: By THEODORE Bacon \\ 
if trait, and Letters from Ilawt Cr] | 
i ro) oh Y«yt 7 1) 
S Imerson, and ¢ irivie SV Pe sA}FI Act ae © | i ( C/E itt i = % 
y 
; \ - 
t ¢ aun ¢ . 
' March Atlantic 
' CONTAINS lhe Orjetn of Sp OX \| . \ 1 \ 
BELLES LEITERES. 
The Christmas of 1888 
A Poem, by Joun G. Wut 
2 yp] rfy 
’ a i Renee T) 11 is L , Wt al (} ss 
SERIAL AND SHORT STORII 
Mr. James's Tragic Mu 
VW fla ty's Pa R 
Hannah Calline’s Jim. Part I | | 
? rat — I F Vil ()] \ j *s, if 
By EvizaspetHu W. BeLiay : ‘ i ‘ . 
[OGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAI 
POLITICAL. 
fhe Lsthmus Canal and ou , (7) li Oo Np ni 1 4 oT Be Be ] 1] F \ *. 
By s \ I W 
, roga B: 
A aa 
By Jonn |} t te ] A } 
ne Recoll, a - i Vat MM Cua 
if. Phy Y) 
BAI 1 
( Ww La | | 
7 ‘ eas I “ 
By ANK GA 
Ws { 


'UGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


Si N 





lv 
Scribner & Welford’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


OF THE HENRY IRVING 


SHAKESPEARE. 
The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare. 


ids Well,’ 


VOLUME VV. 


Containing “‘All’s Well that Ex 





Cresar,’’ ** Measure for Measure,’ ** Troilus 
and = Cressida,”’ ‘Macbeth.’ Edited = by 
Henry Irving and FRANK MARSHALL, 
With Notes and Introductions to each Play 
by F, A. MARSHALL and other Shakesperean 
scholars, and over 600 [llustrations in all, by 
GORDON BROWNE. To be completed in & 
vols,, square, royal S8vo, decorated cloth. 
Price per vol., $3.00, ols. EE. EE. 3EE. 
[IV., already published, and the other ve 
will appear at intervals of three months. 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDI 
TION. 


I)’ Anvers (N.) Elementary 
History of Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and 
ainting. 

By N. D’Anvers, author 
D’ Urbino,’ Third 
ductions by Professor Roger Smith and Frank 
Cundall, Biographical 


trated with 
frontispiece. 


of 
edition, 


‘Life of Raphael 


ete, with Intro- 


indice ete, 


350 engravings and a color 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 


price $3. 75, 
This work is adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners of Great Britain as a Tert-B for 
the examination of candidates on questions of art. 


Correspondence — between 
Wagner and Liszt 
(1841-1861). 


Translated from the German by Dr. FRANCIS 
HvUEFFER. Two vols., large crown Syvo, 
cloth, $5.00, 

This correspondence gives us a deeper insight 


into the character and aspirations of Wagner 
than any other existing biography of the master. 
These letters take the same rank of importance 
in Music as those of Gocthe and Schiilerin Litera- 


ture, and will be of permanent value 


Tropical Afric 


F.R. 
lilustrations, 12 


By Prof. HENRY S.E 
With 
cloth, 


DRUMMOND, 


six maps and 


$ 1.50, 


He touches briefly upon the slave trade, recent 
explorations, the life of the natives, the mission- 
ury work, the entomology and geology of Africa 
and gives just such information as one who hus 
not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious 
to know. The maps, being the most moder 
are of exceptional value, 

*,* The above sent upon receipt o 
full lists of all Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, 


choice and rare! 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


woksa nearly ready. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Julius | 


The Nation. 


ais ‘ peetal ! etimes excellent translations 

Rohn'’s Library ta e for literature what rail 
roads have dime for internal intercourse.’’—R.W. Emer 
som. 

Imay say in regard to allmanner of Books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’—Tho 
mas Carlyle 

“An important body of cheap literatur’, for which 
‘ y living worker in this country who draws strength 
f the pasthus reason to be grateful,’’—Professor 
Henry Morley, 

The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s Libraries.’’ 

Ath eul 


L ibr aries. 


Bohn's 


STANDARD TROPEAN L 


RATURA in the : NGL ISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
} Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
j man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 


Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 
RECENT ADDITIONS, 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS -THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
franslated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F, L 
Slous F1.4' 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
on, Lord Wharneliffe; with additions and corree 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. 4. 

*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’ Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel, By George Ebers rranslated by Emmas 
Buchheim, $1.40 
The translator's rendering is easy and elegant.”’ 


Torning Fost. 


ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition, With an Introduce 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN-EUS) ON BENEFITS, Ad- 
dressed to .Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au- 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 


“This is a faithful rendering of the ‘De Beneficils’ in 
plain but Acadeiaile ! li "— St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS, Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 
Francis Storr $1.40. 
“*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’—Academy. 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
rER Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A $1.40 
| THES DENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOWY By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PAUSANTAS’S 


lransiated by 


HOFFMANN’S 


DESCRIPTION OF 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 


rALES., 


GREECE. 
#4. 


The Serapion Brethren, 


vols. 


F rst Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A, Ewing, 
$1.40 
HAUFES TALES, The Caravan—tThe Sheik of 


Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 


by S. Mendel. $1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. By 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 
A SELECTION. 

ANTS NIN S..-THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
ADDISON'S We RK svols, $8. 

BAX’S MANUAL OL PH HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON Edition, 


(Centenary 
0 


edited by Napier tivols. 88.4 
COLE! TDG hs WORKS, 6 vols. £8 10. 
FAIRHOL COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 
vols 
LESSING’ Ss 1 AOKO IN. Translated. 
LESSING LAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated 
Mi TONS, earan WORKS. vols 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols, Translated 
PERYS'S DIARY. t#vols. $8 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long's 
| trans, Ho, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS Translated. 2 vols. $4. 
| STAUNTON’'S CHESS HANDBOOK, 32 


f advertixed 





Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


to those interested. New catalogue of 


price. 
if desired, 


SROADWAY, N. Y. 
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745 
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Scribner’s 





Magazine 


FOR MARCH CONTAINS 


THE 


.| Railway Mail Service 


By Ex-POSTMASTER-GENERAL T. L. JAMEs, 


A most interesting and valuable paper, i 
trated by many drawings from sketches made 


the mail-trains by Herbert Denman Gener 
James strongly commends the civil-service laws 
as applied to the service, and has much to say 


which must excite attention, The article forms 


the eighth of the successful RAtLWAY Strits 
The April issue will contain a paper in this series 


by CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


R. L. Stevenson's 


Master of Bal 
bya 





tra he 
rae, Is ¢ 


The 


accompanied 


Serial, lan 


tinued, frontispiece?! ti 


page drawing by William Hole, 


German Rone 


Is the title ofa valuable paper by W. B. Scott 
describing the recent excavations at) the 
the-known German city of Treves, which t 
more than a century was the capital of t 


Roman Emobire. Fully illustrated. 


Heroes and Herotnes. 


by W. F. Apthorp. ‘I 
specially interesting and it 


Wagner's 


A delightful paper 
illustrationsare 
clude many portraitsin character of the eh! 
rers inthe 


sing German Opera, 


Short Stories + 


“aecleverta 
and ** An Eye 


* Extenuating Circumstances,’ 
Wil 
in Eve,” 


by liam MchKendree 


for 


Sangrs, 


by Robert Grant, 


Short Articles: 


* Mexican Superstitions and Folk Lore,’ by 
Pr. A. Janvier, and °° lect 
Work,’ H. 


Economy in Inte 


by W. Burnham, 


The End Paper 


Is contri by 
*An Animated 
form), discussing 


with wit 


He 
Conversation 


rite ury James, who writes 
in dialog 
international social topics 
and satire, 


25 NiS A NMMNE 


Send stamp for About Railways,’ a small: 


ual containing much valuable and out-of-the- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
NEW YORK. 


thhormatton, 


SONS, 








| 


ation. 
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the do not 
disposition to overlook possible mistakes or 
shortcomings. In other words, unless all 


signs fail, Gen. Harrison will have as stern 


towards reform, betray any 


critics in his own party as any civil-service 
reformers could desire; but it must be admit 
ted that all fail Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt made the mistake of giv 
ing the Baltimore people, at the public meet 
ing in the evening, to understand not only 


signs do sometimes, 


that the municipal service in New York 
was no. better than in Baltimore, but 
that it had not improved since his Com 


mittee made its investigations in 1884—a 
palpable misrepresentation, doubtless due to 
the oratorical excitement of the moment. The 
State and municipal services have since then 
been placed under the competitive system, 
und the receipts of the County 
Clerk 
merry, have been changed into moderate 
Even the devil, as is well 


enormous 
and Register, over which he made 
fixed salaries. 
known, must have his due. 


Mr. Fairchild has made another statement, 
this time to a reporter of the Commercial Ad 
vertiser, in which he falls back on his right, 
even under the Civil-Service Law, to remove 
without giving a reason, simply because he 
thinks a change will ve for the good of the 
This is a good general rule, but 
unfortunately it is not a rule applicable 
to the present case. What he is criticised 
for inregard to his recent Custom-house re 
movals is, that he removed after a trial on 
charges of fraud, before a tribunal com 
posed of a newspaper reporter who had been 


service. 


previously employed as a detective, whom 
he armed with extraordinary and uncon 


stitutional powers, including that of examin 


ing the accused secretly under oath, who 
acted both as judge and prosecutor, and 
whose findings were adopted and ap 


proved without giving the accused an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves; and that until 
the flimsy and disgraceful character of this 
report was exposed, he (Mr. Fairchild) allow 
ed it to be understood and spread abroad that 
Byrne had discovered enormous frauds at this 
port, in which not only many ofticers of the 
Appraiser’s Department, but many leading 
While doing 


be done, he 


merchants were implicated. 

this, too, or permitting it to 
showed that he was actually ignorant of the 
fact that any importers here had complained 
of the acts of his new examiners, or, in other 
words, did not keep the run of the matter in 
his own oftice. Evenin this interview he so far 
loses his head as to say that ‘‘ the Sherers had 
lied in connection with the Front Street mat 
ter,” which is something that a high officer 
of the Government should not say publicly of 
any man in his employment, without proof, 
and particularly of men whose character is 
considered by those who know them just as 
as Mr. Fairchild’s, and whose word 
He now prom- 


pha od 
is considered just as reliable. 


‘an 


ises, We suppose under recent spurring, 
exhaustive account” for District-Attorney 
Walker to base indictments on—a compo- 
sition which he ought to have produced just 
one year ago, but of which, we venture to 
predict, we shall not hear much more, 











° 
The Nation. 
Col. W. W. Dudley, the Treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee, has sued 
the Hrentng Post for libel for printing that 
letter of his about the ‘‘ floaters in blocks 
of five.” The renting Post obtained 
order from the Supreme Court here to examine 
him in Washington before trial about the 
letter, whether he wrote it in whole or in 
part, or, if he wrote it in part, what part, and 





an 


so on; or, in other words, ask him for the 


explanations which all Christian gentle 
men are eager to give when their re- 


putation is unjustly assailed. A subpcna 
was successfully served on the Colonel, {ix- 
But, 
instead of joyously hailing this opportunity 
of vindicating himself from an odious im- 
putation, the Colonel gave notice of his 
intention to apply to the court in Washing 
ton to have the summons quashed, so that 
his examination might not take place! Is 
it possible that we are wholly mistaken as to 
in the 
really 
a dis- 
away, 


ing his examination for the 27th inst. 


the practice of Christian gentlemen 
matter of unjust accusations ’ Is it 
true that, when charged with doing 
graceful thing, they cut, run, break 
and avoid their accusers, and absolutely de 
cline to be questioned touching allegations 
made against their integrity ? It certainly 
used not to be so. In old times they met the 
enemy in the gate, and it was the accuser 
who used to run away. 


A correspondent calls our attention, in the 
interest Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, to the 
American vice of hand-shaking. It is the 
common experience of occupants of the White 


of 


ITouse that their right hands and arms become 
swollen and well-nigh paralyzed after each 
struggle with the hand-shakers at a public re 
ception, There is no tyranny so imperious, 
there is no custom so senseless, as that which 
condemns the President of the United States 
and his wife to grasp the hand of every citizen 
and every citizeness who comes to the White 
House during the space of four years, and as 
often as they come. If we cannot reform it 
altogether, we might do so by degrees, and 
we make the suggestion to President Harri 
son accordingly, that a rule be establish 
ed that only one hand shake be allowed to 
This rule 
would necessarily require some bookkeeping. 
The usher would be required to take down 
the name of person favored with 
a clasp of the Presidential palm, and make 
an alphabetical index of the same. Such 
persons should be notified by posters or oth 


each person during four years, 


each 


erwise of the rule in force, and when retiring 
should be put upon their honor not to claim 


the privilege of hand-shaking at the White | 
| negro has been qualitied by education 


if 
anybody were caught violating the rule, he 

be forbidden to enter the Execu- 
Mansion during the next four 

Gradually the vice of hand-shaking 
the 
the cere 


House again during the present term, 


should 
tive 
years. 
would become unfashionable, just 
drink when 


as 
practice of taking a 
mony of introduction occurs has become, 
and so eventually we might get back to the 
custom of Washington and Jefferson, with 
whom a bow from the gentlemen and a 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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courtesy from the ladies was the customary 
form of greeting. 


Poor Foraker! Less than a 


was running for a Presidential nomination o: 


year avo he 


the great issue that President Cleveland had 
snubbed him, and yet to-day he is struggling 
desperately to prevent the Republican party 
of Ohio from throwing him 
When he failed to get either first or second 
place on the Presidential ticket, he began t 
work for a Cabinet position. Now he appear 


overborrd 


to have abandoned hope of that, for he has 
had one of the few Republican newspapers of 
Ohio that are not tired of him ‘nail his nam 
to the masthead” as a candidate for re@le 
tion to the 
pears to have split the Republican press of 
the State, fora large number of the 
of it are crying out 


Governorship, This proposal ay 
more 


powerful members 


that the party has had all it can_ stand 
of Foraker, and that he must step asid 
Of course he refuses to step aside. Hk 


as warlike now as he was when h 


is 
drew his sword sand prepared to die rather 
than surrender the battle flags at the call ot 
if he 


be after such an Uy 


a ‘* rebel is throw 
overboard, it will only 
State has not 


in 


- and 


Congress ”’ 
roar as the heard in 
day. It is 
fitness of things that Ohio, which nourish 


Many 
accordance with the eternal 
and developed this preposterous statesman 
should have all to itself the job of riddin 


politics of him. 


The Jidependnt contains an Interestin 


‘symposium ” by Southern educators on thy 
question whether the negro should be edu 
text 
Senator 


cated or suppressed, A was found i: 
the written by 


Louisiana for the /vr 


article Eustis of 
ma few months ag 
which represented the hopeless attitude of t] 
As Mr. Eustis has be 


discarded for his Bourbonism even by his ow: 


Southern Bourbons. 


somewhat unprogressive State of Louisiar 

to tl 
Senate, somewhat undue importance appear 
to have been attached to his utterance. How 


having been refused a retlection 


ever, itis pleasant to tind how universally 
is disavowed and condemned by the leader 
of Southern thought, and how hopeful is th 
view which such men take of the future. A 
of hold that Souther 
problem can be solved only by the educati 
of the negroes, and all of them hold that it 

Mr. Jol 
illuminates 1 


these writers the 


certain to be solved in this way. 
II. Boyd of Durant, Miss., 
situation when he says that the question 


not how to secure the negro his vote at 
next election, but how to elevate him in 
telligence and virtue, because ‘* when 


will secure his rights as na 


rally as the heir enters into his property 








reaching his majority.” 


A valuable contribution to the discussi 
is made by Prof. F. C. Woodward of ¢! 
University of South Carolina. He poi! 
out that, since the decision of the Supre: 
Court annulling the Civil-Rights Act, 
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1 NEW WAR AGAINST J] 


MACHINES. 


ONE of the most disgraceful manifestations 
of the spirit of Labor is the attempt to abolish 
steam plate presses from the Bureau of En 


The House of Re pre 


sentatives succumbed to its malignant in 


thluences, and recorded its vote against thes 


Valuable labor saving 
Senate has refused 

The agit 
bevan more thana ye 
said 


adopt d by the 


to concur. 

We demand,” 

dictatorial resolut 
Assembly of the 

Knights of Labor held in Minneapolis in Ox 


ar ago, 


the impudently ion 


General 


tober, ISS&7, ‘‘ that all Government securities 


notes, bonds, checks, and stamps shall be print 
edin the highest style of the art of plate-print 
; : 


ing from hand roller presses, so as to secure 
the Government and the public against loss 
by wear and counterfeiting.” The admirable 
and patriotic motives here given rest upon 


the assumption that securities printed on 
team presses wear out faster and are more 
easily counterfeited than those printed on 


land presses, 
Only amind muddled and confused by La 


bor can for a moment understand how a stean 


press is more conducive to the destruction and 
imitation of bank notes, or silver certificates, 
orinternal-revenue stamps than a hand press 
The operations involved in the production of 
a Government security are the same on both 


presses the difference being that hand powel 


does the work on one that machine power 


floes on the othe: In the first place, the 
intaglio-engraved plate is inked in with a 
roller charged with ink; in the seeond 


place, the thick coating of ink thus adher 


ing to the plate is wiped off with a 


leaving the 
] 


=) 
filied 


muslin rag lines 


de pre SSt d 


with the fluid 


of the plate - 
which is still covered with a thin tilm of ink, 


of the engraving 


in the third place, the surface 


is polished with the palm of the hand which 
has been rubbed over a cake of whiting » in 
he fourth place, after the shee naper is 


, both “are 


run a roller 


ers of 


ul 


heavily swathed in lay 


felt to pre 


vent the lines of the engraving from be 


ing crushed or marred in any way. It 


} y “ot } — : 
s the second operation that constitutes the 


t ¢ 


bone of contention "41t is impossible for 
any machine to be utilized to handle a 
rag,” said one of the witnesses be fore the 
sub-committee of the Senate Finance (¢ ol 
mittee Charged with the duty of investigating 


hn. Only anignoramus that had 


‘d of the | 


wonderful work of the 


} ] 
fvom Could 





have made such a 
‘This constant exercise of dis 
crimination and judgment in going 


sltutement 


over the 
plate,” said the attorney for Labor, speaking 
of the high order of intellect required to ma 
nipulate a plece of cloth two yards long, *‘ is 
the substantial reason why we contend that 


hand printing is superior to steam  print- 
ing.” 
A techuical di 


this position is not necessary, 


on of 


scussi the absurdity of 
The 


observa 
the pudding is the eat 


tion that ‘‘ the test of 


ing thereof,” is more pertinent to the contro 


versy; for it makes no difference how a note 


1BOR-SAVING 


machines, but the 


tion against the steam plate presses 
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has been 


What is 


printed if it is properly printed. 
= +} 


the character of ‘work done ou 


steam presses, a 1 wherein does it differ 
from the work done on hand presses? Hap 
pily the means for arriving at a correct an 


swer to this question is within the reach of 


every person who has a new silver certificate 


cigars 


in his pocket, or possesses a box of 
with an internal-revenue stamp upon it. Up 


to the present time the cighteen steam presses 


in the Bureau have been chictly used to print 


internal-revenue stamps and the backs of sil 
ver certificates. The faces of certificates are 
printed on hand presses, it having been 


thought although not conclusively 


proved, 


used for the 


that steam presses could not be 


finest grades of work If, therefore, all 
doubting Thomases will examine the back 


and the face of the one-dollar silver certificate, 


for instance, they can see for themselves 


whether the fine lines are printed as clearly 


and distinctly on one side as on the other, 


and whether, without a previous knowledge 
of the two kinds of printing, any distinction 
between them could be detected Even the 
four experts that appeared before the Se 
behalf of 


could not tell the difference with any de 


nate sub-committee in Labor 


gree of certainty. Of the eleven opinions 
that they gave upon sheets of notes print 
ed by hand and by steam, and marked 


for the cuidance of the committee, eight wer 
that is to 


tella 


from a Steam printed note, al 


wrong and only three were right 


Say, these erperts uld not hand 
printed not 
thourh it had been declared in a petition to 
Congress demanding that steam presses be 
abolished, that no expert with any regard 
for his reputation will hesitate to pronounce 
the work done by said presses as inferior.” 
Tie allegation of Labor that these presses 
may be 
} 


facilitate counterfeiting met in an 


other way. The opinions of bankers and the 


experience of the Government are against it. 
Speaking of the United States silver certiti- 
cates of the series of 1886, Mr. George 38. 
Coe, President of the American Exchange 
“The backs of them 
all, which I] have carefully examined, are, in 


National Bank, says : 


printing and in every other particular, in the 
best style of the printer’s art, and I see no 
thing in them to condemn, but everything to 
Mr.George F. 
President of the First National Bank, 
‘T see 
to facilitate counterfeiting 
Mr. Edmund 
DD. Randolph, President of the Continental 
National Bank, 


far as there being any appearance of deterio- 


commend their workmanship.” 
3 iker * 


¢ 


testifies to the same effect. nothing 


In them, he adds 


more than in any other series, 
makes this statement: ‘' As 


raticn in any part of the work as compared 
with former issues, or anything which would 
i way facilitate counterfeiting, we en 


The 


are as 


n quite the opposite opinion.” 


testimony of these men, who 


deeply interested in preserving the integrity 


of the currency as any of the fanatical dis 


ciples of Labor, is contirmed by the reports 
in regard to the production and circulation 
of counterfeits. Since the issue of paper 
money, 150 counterfeits have been detected. 
This is at the 


rate of six a year, or one every 


twomonths. During the two anda half years 


that silver certificates have been issued, only 





us it 


has 


CeSS 


upon 
that 
milk in the cocoanut 


tion 


tempt to 


out 


lief th: 


against 








entire « 


to induce 


account 








LtWO ¢ 


appear g 


ne &1 and 
} = il 
wen presente 
tion. During 
separate 


national-banl 
dt mption Oo 
national-ban} 
nution. As 


presses, the 


liar system of 


this subiec t, 


ordinary intel! 
Experience shows 
on steal presses | 


on hand prcases 


has b 
print 163,000 
requiring cig 
not 
that 


lines of the 


the work of 


in the controversy 


seriousness are 


Steam 


vould 


interferes,” 


Government 


Government 


them, rapid 
gvood but 
old opposition 


The desp« rate effort 


of the 


engaged on the 


Certail 


place s 


Hee ple h¢ 


ers, or mect 


’ 


dern civilization, 
The success of t 
retrogression would 
and serious trouble t 
substitution of 
would necessitat 
of the Bureau 


150 


ployee s, would t 


additional material wo 


In round 
nia) vali 
nuai expena 


thie proposed ( hange would he Ove}! ™ 


Large 


thie 


present building occupied by 
already tilled to i 
the change would re quire the const 
a large addition orthe rental and 


private building, 


pre SSeS Now 
throw the 


sion, It is 


that 


opposing the Lab 


ounterfetts 


counterfeit 





been 


woul 
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The fact that so many honorable and 





mous, 
high-minded Englishmen were led by their 
hatred of the Irish party to acquiesce in the 
Times's view of its obligations, is perhaps as 
striking an argument in favor of Home Rule 
as the whole controversy has produced, — It 
illustrates that state of the English mind on 
Irish questions which has made Irish history 
such a dismal tale. 

The dénouement of the tragi-comedy which 
has since last November been dragging its 
slow length along before the Parnell Com 
mission, came on Tuesday, in London, when 
Sir Charles Russell announced on the open 
ing of the court that Pigott had confessed the 
He add- 
ed, moreover, that he was prepared to prove 


forgery of the letters and had fled. 


that Pigott had been forging signatures to 
a greater or less extent since 1878, and that 
he had invested the money he got from the 
Zimes—some thousands of pounds—in an ob 
A warrant has ac 
cordingly been issued for Pigott’s arrest, 
and at this writing the Attorney-General is 
in doubt whether he will proceed any 
further with the case. We do not need to 
point out the probable effect of all this 
on the fortunes of the London 7%mes. The 
pecuniary loss, present and prospective, to 
that journal is of course enormous ; the 
loss of confidence and influence is simply 
incalculable and certainly irremediable. In 
the hands of different men the paper might 
recover, but in those of its present managers 


scene-literature business. 


it seems hopeless. 

What is of most importance in the affair is 
its bearing on the fortunes of the present 
Ministry and on the Irish question. It is 
safe to say that any other Ministry which has 
held office since the passage of the Reform 
Bill, would have resigned at once under a 
blow of this kind, because the present Minis 
try has done everything it could to identify 
its fortunes with those of the 7imes in the 
pursuit of Parnell and his foilowers. The 
Zimes has been furnished with all the official 
documents it needed, with the assistance and 
testimony of all the police and magistrates 
and of the salaried Government spies like Le 
Caron, or Beach, and though last, not least, 
with the services of the Attorney-General as 
The of the court, 
were defined in the Act of Parliament which 
created it, in spite of the protests of the Libe 
rals, in such a way, to suit the 77mes—that 
is, the field of inquiry was made so large, 


counsel, powers toa, 


vague, and indefinite—that the framing 
of issues would be impossible, and 
judges would be unable to shut out 


any evidence on the ground of irrelevancy. 
Accordingly every crime and outrage commit 
ted in any county of Ireland was admitted as 
in support of the 
Parlia 


assassins, 


proof, more or less strong, 
that the Irish 
were the accomplices of 


thesis members of 
ment 
**moonlighters,” and other offenders against 
On top of them 
came the forged letters intended to show 


persons or property. 


that Parnell was actually cognizant of and 


approved of the murders of Burke and Ca- 
vendish, and of the plot to murder Mr. 
Forster. 

In Jegislating in this way for the benefit 
of the Zimes, the Ministry were undoubt- 
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giving 





When, 


188.5, 


edly a quid pro 
after coquetting with the Irish 
denouncing and half promising 
Home Rule, they found in 1886 that Glad 


stone’s scheme was so unacceptable to the 


in 


coercion, 


English constituencies that they could get a 
majority in the House without the help of 
the Irish, they fell back once more on the 
natural Tory plan of ‘‘ resolute government ” 


or ‘‘rigorous policy.”” In other words, 
they determined on a plan of coercion 
which should have certain novel features. 


One was, that the bill should be perpetual in 
its operation, and not limited in point of 
time, as all previous ones were; another was, 
that the power of imprisonment at hard 
labor as common felons under it should be 
given to removable justices of the peace, 
sitting without a jury, and that it should 
cover speeches or writings which should, in 
the eyes of these jurists, have a tendency 
to promote boycotting or non-payment of 
rent, to prevent people from taking 
evicted farms. To get a bill like this passed, 
with the help of the Liberals who had de 
numbers of 
on the stump 


or 


serted Gladstone, and large 
whom had pledged themselves 
against coercion and in favor of the govern 
ment of Ireland by ordinary equal laws, 
of not an easy matter. 
Englishmen were not quite prepared for 
anything so drastic as putting it in the 
power of the Irish Secretary to thin the 
benches of the Opposition by shutting up 
the opponents of the Government in jail 
on plank beds. To carry it through, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Irish members 
should be made to figure in English eyes as 
and 


course wis 


commen criminals, the friends com 
panions of assassins, so that public opinion 
should be prepared for any coercion bill, 
however ferocious. 

This work the 7émes undertook by pro 
ducing the pamphlet so widely known as 
‘Parnellism and Crime,’ and by a series of 
articles on the Irish members, of extraordi 
which they were real 


for human society. 


nary ferocity, in 
ly described unfit 
When the Coercion Bill was ready for its 
second reading, of the forged 
Parnell letters were produced on the morn- 
ing before, and accepted by thesupporters of 
the Government as genuine, and the bill went 
through with a rush. Parnell’s indignant de 
nial was received with derisive laughter, and 
the Jimes treated it as of 
his crimes. English society then started that 


as 


facsimiles 


an aggravation 


system of persecution in which a certain por 
tion of it always delights. Not only were 
the Irish members the vilest of 
their species, but a strict boycott was. set 


treated as 


on foot against everybody who associated 


with them. To have dined with Parnell 
or Healy entailed a sentence of exclu- 
sion from all Tory and Unionist draw 
ing - rooms, and the ‘‘immorality” of the 


Home-Rulers became a favorite topic of 
semi-sacred journals like the Spectator, as 
well as of common secular Jingoes like the 
Telegraph and Saturday Review. Parnell— 
a very sick man—was pursued in city and 
country by reporters, who daily reported 
of an 

out the 


movements as those escaped 


and = threw 


his 


criminal, most 
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about his walk 
In fact, it is 
the Irish members 


under? 


odious insinuations 





conversation not too m 
to say that the life of 
London during the past two years, 
baiting of the Zémexs, has been as near 
‘* hell upon earth” as is possi 


The b 


SOMeW t 


approach to 
in a well policed Christian city. 

of them were men of the ordinary 
coarse type which peasants have to el 


When they have but few gentlen 
on their side; but Parnell, and Sext 
and Dillon, and others are men of c 
cation and refinement, on whose hea 
and spirits these long - protracted — soci: 
barbarities could not but tell. At last t 


day of reckoning has come, and the wh 

‘* fabric of iniquity,” as Mr. Gladstone has 
it, fallen to 
the confessions of a forger, 
of obscene literature. 


called has pieces throu 
blackmail r, 
and vender On this 
wretch, whom the conductors of the 7% 


actually forebore to inquire about lest they 


should ruin their game, nine-tenths of ¢ 
superstructure seems to have rested. 
HOW THE WINTER PASSES IN IR] 


LAND. 


DUBLIN, February 9, 1S80 
THE position of affairs in Ireland claims y. 
culiarly the careful attention of all interest 
The field 
may be comparatively narrow, the people im 


in the government of civilized men. 


mediately concerned comparatively few, | 
on that field and among that people some 
affect 
are being tried, with a completeness that w 
leave no doubt for future generations as to t 
significance of the lessons illustrated. Witha 


the most vital issues that can manki 


consensus such as few nations have ever bet 
shown upon any question, by a proportion 
8 to 18 of her representatives—a proport 
equally striking whether we consider popula 
tion, area, or Government valuation repr 
sented—Ireland demands one thing, local se! 
government: no more than was granted with 
separate States in your Ur 
less than was granted to the component parts 
of the German Empire; the one thing that 
might have kept the thirteen States united t 
Great Britain; the one thing without w! 
Canada and Australia would long ago have 
severed the connection. This is denied to Ir 
land mainly because the island is not abs 
ly unanimous; and also in accordance wit! 
views of a of British politicians w 
hold that the desire for complete separati 
inherent 1m the Irish, and that the only way ' 
preserve the unity of the empire and its ben 
fits to both parties is, to continue to coerce: 


success to the 


school 


weaker. The experiment is interesting and 
valuable, moreover, from the fact that it is ap 
proved by most of the Protestants here, ' 
believe that force alone prevents their Cat 

fellow-countrymen from reénacting St. 

tholomew’s Day; it is approved by the mass 
accumulated wealth and by some of the biz! 
education of the country. As things we! 
century ago, such an experiment could 1 

The majority would rise against the 








so tried. 
minority, and would soon be decimated or sup- 
pressed by the mother country; the pot © 
either boil over or boil down. To-day, in 
cordance with more advanced ideas of hut 
ty which cannot be wholly set aside, eff 


tive 
V 


suppressiun is impossible, while the resoul 
of modern civilization prevent even a transien: 
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geging, and if you come here aga iter 1 sts t 
vill give you into the custody of the ] , \ tew ‘ st st i tw 
to the police on guard outside the door ttal t . \\ . 





allow him to ne down her Mir sa ’ ’ . rk ‘ , t. 5 ctre 
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brown besides the flesh tints, it of color 


full 
The 


pontaneous that 


and richness ¢ arrange 


ment of the whole thing is so 


it strikes one as a lucky piece of nature the 


painter has come across and realized with a 


ic brush. ‘The woman's expression is quite 


mag 


her impatient, rather 


the letter 


wonderfully living 


querulous attitude of handing sug 


6 


gests to the modern mind an oft-presented bill. 
The shipbuilder’s hand resting on his paper is so 
real one thinks almost he could grasp the 
warm soft fingers. In this work, as in his 
mother’s portrait, the painting is very smooth 
ind sin throughout, without that appear 
ince dashit brush work which charac- 


terizes later tions. It is as if the master 


produ 
wished to produce an illusion of reality, and to 
vehicle; and the reality is 


make us forget the 


indeed before us, besides so much more which 
Another portrait contributed by the Queen is 


who has, if we mistake not, been 


that of a lady 


walis some fourteen 





once re on these years 
ago. In this picture we see that Rembrandt 
could paint with as much 





skill as an old holds a golden 


right hand, and 


deli 


the 


WS 


frame of an open 


window. The flesh gi throughout in a 


golden haze, as if the fizure were standing in a 


sunset light, and theeyes, very beautifully ren- 
dered, look towards us; the cheek’s tender 
modelling and the half-smiling lips give the 
impression of a day dream. The black dress is 
laced in f1 N sa white satin dress richly 
embroidered wi ld, and a long collar of 
delicate lace covers the shoulders and falls in 
poi in ft Phe lady has three rows of 


e 1 
pe iris round her neck, face on 


eves of 


her arms; the figure relieves itself on a dark 
background Every detail of the embroid ry 
ind of the lace is wrought out carefully, but 
with prope ibordination to the face. The 
brush work is very ma rly, and freer than in 
the ex: iples (it ibed above, rh name 
of t iginal of this beautiful portrait is not 
know! The worl ned and dated 16-41 

Of Rembrandt himself we have two portraits 


No. 150, in a dark-b! cap and fur collar, 
over which hangs a gold chain, which his 
loved hand hold his head is very like 
many other portraits he did of himself, and not 
as hi y fi i s interesting as that in 


a very brilliant ex- 





iple of his latest man is the larger than 
igure of the painter in his old age, dressed 

in a Jewi rabardine and broad-brimmed 
black hat, h ng a sti in his hand. This 
paintir N i, 8 5s to t the fullest ex 
pression of masterly and facile execution, a 


us touches, 











H is 34 led in reprodu the bright 
costume, evidently a studio property, and his 
Wt ypen and rather bloated features in 
ull their uglin ind unshapeliness, 1605 is 
t date aflixed ven vears before the paint- 
‘ death, and one ear help being fascinated 
by the ynplete ma l originality of the 
painting of this work, although the earlier 
period seems, after all, the more desirable, and 
it will remain to show future generations 
how great the work of Rembrandt is in its 
by i 1 city 
OL Kubens, wv ve t portrait of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and S 
iS Lhe ( Tr { works ol 
land. He is tu { rds us 
mor, a@ blue sash across his shoulder, and a gold 
chain of son rder round his neck, The 
head is a very y ! one, and is finely 
painted, as also the armor; but the arrange 
ment of helmet and plume behind him, and 


| 














Nation. 


Lhe 


the architectural 


background mechanical, 


1s 


and does not suit the head. ‘* The Marriage of 


] 


Mars and Venus,” a |! sition of land- 


scape and figures, 1s to painters 


because unfinished, and shows Rubens’s method 
of painting on a gray ground. 
‘ountess 


The Romney portrait of Henrietta, ¢ 
of Warwick, and her children is extremely 


satisfactory 


fine, one of the most completely 

groups of this painter of graceful ladies. The 

Countess, a very beautiful person, with a curly 

erection of soft auburn hair falling in ringlets 
her shoulders, is dressed in White satin, 

which is painted with a great deal more care 

and finish than usual with Romney. She is 


erimson chair; her right arm is 
of her littl 
The boy stands a little way 


from her, hoop in hand, looking 


itting in a 


round the waist daughter, who 


looks in her face. 
of 


out 


land 


the pie 


ture. They are surrounded by scape and 
ound to suit, according to 
the eighteenth-century tradition for 


Besides the inevitable Lady Hamilton, 


architectural backgr 
family 


groups. 

who, in the picture lent by A. de Rothschild, is 
not so bewitching as in other examples, we 
have by Romney a very fine portrait of the 


actress Miss Mellon, also a lovely face, with a 


character of its own. She is seated facing us 


almost full face, and wears a white dress open in 


nt, showing neck and arms, round which a 


fy 
il 


fur boa is twisted, which very effectively brings 


a dark note of color into the picture. The 


he 


ad is relieved against a pale gray-blue sky 


nd distant landscape. The painting is very 
masterly—the graceful pose and light color of 
the whole are so appropriate. Another inte 
resting head by the same master is of Mrs. 
Trimmer, the authoress of several educational 
works, 

The most exceptional display of works of the 


Watteau is one of the 
principal features of this exhibition. The 
exhibited in Gallery No, 2 


Sir R 


rare master Antony 
sy are 
the most 
Mr. 


rendez-vous de Chasse’ 


and for 


part belong to hard Wallace and 
Alfred Rothschild, “Le 
and ‘* The Garden Pariy ” are the principal pi 


tures in size, both 


Ox75 inches, and very fine 


have in t 





exaimy ; 
weful groups of figu 


he 


tlowers to her compani 


park with gr: 


the trees. In t foreground, a lady off 


ms seated on 
dog, 
In the 


delightful atmos] 


children are playing with a 
ond, 


Isic bey 


dancers with m 


there is a here and space, 


a suggestion of enjoyment of the present in the 


daintily dressed ladies, in bright satin sacques 
of tender hue, and their attendant chevaliers. 


Everything tells of ease and luxury and refine- 


ment. The eighteenth-century pastoral 


which is as far removed from robust natt 


Watteau’s painting as in Metastasio’s and 


Guarini’s verses, has its own peculiar charm, 
and we have before us its happiest expression 
in these paintings, so exquisite in color and 
easy in execution. We are told that Watteau 


painted much in the Luxemburg Gardens, and 


Rubens to edueate for color, 


studied 


Howey 


his eye 


be, his own intuitions never 


r this may 


erred in this respect, and the smaller canvas 
*Sérénade Italienne,” ‘* Masquerade,” ** Hari 
quin and Columbine,” are all gems of pure 


ht color 


br 
ri 


Examples, 





tt, are also here, besides Van der 
Velde, Van Ostade, and othei 
No been devoted 


has 


room 


this year to the early Italians, but, although 
they generally attract most attention, the 


rooms are so full of interesting works one ec: 


not com] lain of their exclusion for once. 


students of realistic landscape painting nothing 


can be more than a careful contempla 








nper 12 


5 


1 iNUl 





Stour near 
land 


tion of J. Constable's ** View on the 
Dedham,” a 


scape, full of moven 


characteristic river 


ent and local color. 


feels the damp marshy land, the watery sky 
the winding river with its bridge, its barges } 


ttages and people, ar 


The 


ing towed along, its « 


all essentially English painting is vigor 


us, Splendid in execution and finish, yet 
Lroad, although full of detai Constable was 
evidently the first of the Impressionists 


as been devoted e1 





ie Water-Coler Room | 


T 








tirely to Turner’s drawings. Besides the wel 
known large water-eolors of Florence, Heidel 
ber Stirling Castle, ‘‘ Falls of the Clyd 
ete., we have entire ¢ tion of Mi 
Fawkes, now for the first time framed an 
xposed to the light The fifty-one sketche 
were done during a fortnight on the Rbine it 
1810, Turner was absent from England for 
three weeks only, and on his return went 


Hull to the hous 
Mr. Fawkes, at Farnley Hall; 


straight from Rotterdam via 


f his f 


riend 


and it is well remembered,” says the cata 
wue, “by those still living that, on his ar 
i e took from his coat pocket a roll of 











- t 
paper tied { n being un 
tolded, displayed to the astonishment of ill pre 
sent these studies, made on paper 
} white, bu ‘Turner 
ray by passing it through a dish fi 
the tint he required s enabled bim to was} 
and scrape out lights, 


1 aided the marvellous 
power and rapidity 
worked. Body eolor is also 


originally 





auhi¢ 
which he 


used, 


} 
aiways 


as Wa 


} 


freely 








his custom when working on tinted paper, Mr 
Fawkes purchased the drawings, and they have 
been always kept in a special case: but the 
present owner, Mr. Ay ugh Fawkes, has 
kindly allowed them to be temporarily framed 


and exhibited tog 
Two rooms are devoted entirely to the 
traits and subject pictures of the late Fran 


oll, R.A... whose st 





adel i summer, at 
the most successful moment of his career used 
much regret among his I her Academ 
ians, who! {him in very high repute i 
painter, and felt especially proud of him ; 
in who develoned his talent in England and 
it the Academy school. His sitters were f1 
among the most distinguished personages ¢ 
our time, and most of these portraits now be 
fore us have been in prominent positions on thi 
line ir Royal \ lemy exhibit nS Of rece 
years. The most admired are Earl Spe 
the Duke of Cleveland, Sir G. O. Trevelyar 
the Rev. E. H. Cradock, Principal of Bras: 


in doctor’s gown, the Prince oft 
of 
picture 


Bright, M.P., 


ul survey of this ec 


nose, Oxford 
black gown with insi; 
ter, William Agnew, 
Lord Wolseley 
A car 


with wonder at the great 


Wales in nia 


great 
, John and many 
YW 


yleetion fill 


others. 
ne 


reputation Fran 


Holl enjoys, and also convinees us that the 


Pression mace Dy seeing so much of his worl 
together is not advantageous. One reason 
would be that the portraits are those of mer 


there 1s womans portrait among 





~ 


them, f men of ripe age 


ninetee carments could not be vers 


even attempted 


mpose a background for most of them, ar 
the heads, in rather forced effect of strong light 


and shade, are mostly relieved by a very dar} 


brown background, 


The qualities which are admirable are the ex 


cellent firm drawing, the simplicity of post 





always natural, the good modelling, and i 
most cases the likeness. Of artistic treatment 
and effect, and agreeable workmanship, thet 





isnone, Fre 1] was evidently not a poe 


r 
little taste; and althou 


nature, and had ve 





comparisons are always odious, we cannot hel; 





recalling that Rembrandt, who painted pls 
old ladies in the black and white costumes they 


ill-favyored men ofte! 


time, 


wore in his and 








N 











cover What influence the publishing of these 


It would an interesting problem to dis 
programmes has had in stimulating and de- 


veloping German scholarship. I have long 
thought that something of the kind might be 
introduced with profit in our American insti- 
tutions of learning. Our young scholars, who 
are teachers also, are certainly not doing the 
original work, in philology at least, that ought 
to be done; yet it is very possible that such 
work has been done which has not seen the 
light, nor will see it in the present condition of 
things. The programme system supplies a 
surely 
no mean advantages, whatever weakness the 


W. A. MERRILL, 
18, 


stimulus and a means of publication 


custom may have. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, February 188. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Ihave lately been reading with consi 
derable interest some ‘ Essays on the English 
Poets,’ by James Russell Lowell, which are 
published in ‘* The Camelot Series” by Walter 
Seott, London. At page 
Wordsworth, Mr. Lowell writes : 


235, in the essay on 


‘“*Many of 
W ordsworth’s later poems seem like rather un 
successful efforts to resemble his former self. 
They would never, as Sir John Harrington 
says of poetry, ‘keep a child from play, and an 
”» A note 
adds, ‘In the preface to his translation of the 
‘Orlando Furioso.’” 

Sir John Harringtoa was born in 1561 and 
died in 1612, The dates of Sir Philip Sidney's 
birth and death are November 29, 1554, and 
October 17, The ‘Orlando Furioso: 
Translated into Heroicall English Verse” 
published in 
** Apologie for in 1595, nine years 
after his death. But, according to Hallam, it 
was probably written about 1581; and Edward 
Arber, in his reprint in 1868 of the editio prin- 
‘“The date usually given for the 

of for Poetrie,’ 
viz., 1581, may be taken as approximately cor 
rect.” At page 40 of the reprint, in Sidney's 
description of ‘‘our Poet the 
real: ‘‘ Hee commeth to you with words sent 


old man from the chimney-corner.’ 


1586, 
was 
I5vl, and Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Poetrie ” 


ceps, Says: 


composition the ‘ Apologie 


Monarch,” we 
in delightfull proportion, either accompanied 
with, or prepared for the inchaunting skill of 
Musicke; and with a tale forsooth he commeth 
unto you; witha tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the caimney 
corner,” 

From the dates given above, I think it most 
probable that Sir John borrowed from Sir 
Philip the words quoted by Mr. Lowell, which 
he must have seen in Sidney’s manuscript, un- 
less, indeed, they happened to be a saying in 
at the time. Of this I am not 
aware that we have at present any proof, 


common use 


Permit me to add to this note an instance in 
which Mr. Lowell’s memory has undoubtedly 
played him false. In the first note to No. 4 of 
the first series of the ‘Biglow Papers,’ Mr. 
Lowell writes: ‘‘ We might well exclaim with 
Austin (if a saint’s name may stand sponsor for 
acurse), Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixe- 
rint 


.” Here the subjunctive direrint is unne- 
cessarily substituted for the indicative dixe- 
of the original saying, and the words, 
moreover, are incorrectly ascribed to a saint. 
Mr. Lowell is so well read that he must surely 


runt 


have met with a charming book, which is now 
lying before me, viz., ‘An Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope,’ by Joseph Warton, 
D.D. (5th edit., London, 1806), At page 88 of 
vol. i, Warton says: ‘St. Jerome rolates that 
his preceptor, Donatus, explaining ‘Lat sensi- 
ble passage in Terence, ‘ Nihil est dictum quod 











The 


non sit dictum prius,’ railed severely at the an 


Nation. 


cients for taking from him his best thoughts— 
‘ Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.’” Ina 
note on this passage Warton refers to ‘‘ Ante- 
Baillet, tom. ii, p. 207. 


may be found in Jerome’s ‘Exposition of Ee- 


” 


The original anecdote 
clesiastes,’ 1, 9, and is as follows: ‘* Comicus 
Nihil est dictum, quod non dictum 
prius. Donatus, qQum 
Pereant, inquit, 


ait: Sit 
Unde prieceptor meus, 
ipsum versiculum exponeret ‘ 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 
It may be further noticed that the saint has 
not quoted quite accurately the line of the 
comic poet. The actual words of Terence (Eun, 
Prolog. 41 
sit 
was, of course, -Elius Donatus, the gramma- 


are: ‘*Nullum est jam dictum quod 


non dictum prius.” Jerome’s preceptor 
rian and commentator on Virgil and Terence, 
who “ flourished ” in the fourth century, 
I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
GEO. MURRAY. 


65 AYLMER STREET, MONTREAL, February 17, 1889. 


LANCIANI’S ANCIENT ROME, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In his note on the book of Prof, Lan- 
ciani, Prof. Platner, referring to a slip in the 
of “The 
charge has sometimes been brought against 


author’s translation Pliny, says: 


archeologists that their classical] scholarship is 
deficient,” and he is no doubt quite correct. 
There is also no doubt that the charge is some- 
times well founded not only against archawolo 
gists, but against others who follow classical 
We heard of 
blundered as badly as an archmotogist, and 


studies. have historians who 
But fora 


working archeologist there does seem to me to 


with less excuse, if excuse can be. 


be a better apology than for some others, as his 
attention is necessarily largely given to the 


practical investigations which furnish his pe 


culiar material; and to men who are for the 
greater part of their time absorbed in the stu 


the distance. 
When a man is, for any reason, obliged to fore 


dy of thinys, books fade into 
go the just relation between classical study 


and actual archwological work, he sacrifices 


the one or the other; and when, like Lanciani, 
he is incessantly occupied with the work of a 


he be 
pardoned if sometimes Pliny and Herodotus be- 


large province of great interest, may 


come somewhat vague memories, and the 
of them 
is somewhat 


ver 
the worker's 
the 
scholar who has always his book in hand may 


sion which remains in 


mind distorted, and such as 
justly characterize as due to “ carelessness or 
ignorance of the Latin language,” though it is 
really a distortion by memory of a passage 
well known or read long ago. 

Prof. 
lutely correct and merited, as no doubt Lan- 
He 


has been so long devoted closely to the limited 


Haynes's criticism is, I beiieve, abso- 
ciani himself will admit on consideration. 


but extremely important field of Roman inves- 
tigation, that he has not collated the finds in 
that district with those lately made in other 
provinces of Italy—fields intrusted to other 
workers. To the whole ground of the 
present Italian researches would be inipossible 


cover 


without sacrificing something of the thorough- 
ness of his work in his own field of Roman re- 
search; but he certainly should have known 
that in certain tombs of an earlier date than 


those he treats of there have been found ob- 
inclined to think that it 
was carelessness rather than another cause that 
led him to the statement in fault, for he must 
have known that in the earliest tombs thus far 
discovered at Tarquinia there are iron imple- 


ments, and that these tombs cannot be, ac- 


jects of iron. Iam 





cording to Helbig (whose authority no one will 
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deny), later than UO B, C., While the date is by 
some Italian archwologists put still further 
back, and the foundation of Rome is not, ever 


according to Lanciani, so remote. So far as | 
know, we have no necropolis in Italy in whic} 
iron is not found, though there have recent] 
been found some, very extensive, in the west 
ern part of Sicily, in which no metal what 
ever occurs. But we must, I imagine, go much 
further back than the archaic Italian tombs to 
get beyond the use of iron, for the earliest 
Italic myths (which are only tradition crystal 
lized) furnish Vulcan with a forge and make 
him hammer out the thunderbolts; this 
can only relate to the use of iron, as bronze i 


and 


not worked on the anvil, but hammered cold 
or cast. 

Prof. 
used in the sacrifice may be reinforced by th 


Haynes's reference to the stone axe 


modern custom of the eastern Jews, of using a 
splinter of flint for circumcision; and I may 
add, as another illustration, that in certain 
parts of Sicily the husbandman has a supersti 
tion about the use of an iron ploughshare, The 
lack of iron in the Albano-Roman tombs, when 
it is found in the contemporary graves else 
where in Italy, does, however, seem to me a4 
of the 
Rome, though it does not help Lanciani other 
W. J. STILLMAN. 


18S), 


streng confirmation Alban origin of 


wise.—Yours truly, 


GIRGENTI, Stci.y, February 9 


Notes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. are about to publist 
in New York and London a volume of poems 
by T. W. Higginson, entitled ‘The Afternoon 
It 


translations, from Sap 





Landscape,’ and dedicated to Mr. Lowell. 
includes a number of 
pho’s Ode to Apbrodite and from the sonnets of 
and The 
nounce further an autobiographic tale of Mon 
‘Micah his State 


Petrarch Camoens, same firm an 


mouth’s rebellion, Clarke ; 
ment.’ 

‘ Janus,’ a musical novel, by Edward Irena 
Stevenson, is in the press of Belford, Clarke & 
‘50, 

‘Shall We Teach Geology?’ 
der Winchell, to be 
& Co., Chicago, is a contribution to the pere? 
the 


the humanities respectively to precedence in a 


by Prof. 
published by S. C, 


Alexan 
Grigg 
nial discussion over claims of scienee ar 
practical education. 

In the current issue of 
Monthly Catalogue of U 
read that the Printing Committee of the House 


Mr. J. H. Hickeox’s 


S. Publications, we 


has reported in favor of the Government’s pul 
lishing a posthumous work by Gen. Emory Up 
ton, viz.,a complete analysis of the mnulitary 
records of the United States from the 
ning of the Revolution to 1862, with a chapter 
on the military policy of the 
States. 

We the 
operative Index to Periodicals,’ for 1888 
York, 330 Pearl St.). 


than the corresponding Index for 1887. No 


begit 
Confederat: 
of the *‘C 


Nev 
It is longer by six pages 


welcome new volume 


only have we here a clue to what is best 


ure 


English and American periodical literat 
but, as we have before remarked, the notab 
books and the notable personages of the yea! 
even the chief art exhibitions—in short, wha 
the cultivated world is talking about—is het 
reflected in reviews and obituaries, Moreover 
we get a conspectus of the picked writers of tl 
day, whose names are appended (when know! 
to their several articles, and are gathered u 
into an author-index filling thirty-four pages. 
We observ? with pleasure that Prof, Melvin 
M. Bigelow’s ‘Elements of the Law of Torts 





‘Select Cases and Other Aut! 


Law of Property,’ by Prof. Gray, : 


by Prof. Keener. Teachers at 


lations. Both are published | 
Sever, Cambridge. 

As an excellent compan 
Manuel de Phil logie,’ Ww 

f classical scholars to the | 
‘La Lingua Greca Antica: Bre 


mparativa e storica, di Dk 





nes of ‘Cases on the Law of Qu 


‘rmanno Loescher, ISSs 


preliminary matter tl 


iles in ited 
especially, is trace eA 
riod down to the ide 
the work is divided into two part 


09-474 Part 1, ‘‘ Il panellenism 


devoted (a) to phonology, « 
section on accent, In which the 
of Drs. Bloomtield and Wheeler 
ed, and (b) ta the significant « 
words, under which are treate 
and their significations, Part 
Greek dialects, giving for ev: 
most important documents, w 
bibliographical remarks, and t 
prominent characteristics of ea 
ples. Asis the case with Reina 
half of this book consists of foot 
ng an excellent bibliogra 
subjects treated, making i t 
work of reference. We miss 
ipital index that crowns the F 
Manual, though a full table of 
the seeker to find the various su 


liscussed. 





{nother pict r 
Cesar his seven gn 
le Bello Galli ed 


1 London by Geo. Bell & Son 
tention of teachers. Mr. Com 


tive, accompanied by an artist w 





slight but sutlicient topogray 


Numerous maps are borrowed 


he tour of the principal places 


and these, with the pictures of se 


warfare, etc., are well cale 
the student and to aid him in 1} 
ing of the text. There isa 
ly recurring idioms, which tl 
ously recommends committing 
The sixth volume of the 
isual variety of topics discusse 


asked—the interrogative head 





appropriately, a favorite 1a 


good proportion of attention, ar 


than any other subject or interest 


iilroads, the tariff, educat 
Canada, the Chinese, are other 
ets. Mr. Edward Atkinson 








iS 
the floor. Other w ine 
ry, Goldwin Smit or ee 
Parton, G@ W. Cable. Max O'R: 
White, Jules Verne, et sed 
lume of the Fo : that ie 
sed the question wh ey 
gotten a poet. 
The bound Critie for 1888 1 
mes, in whose contents we dis 
usual for comment, l 
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an excellent hypothesis. 


h photograph of the nebula in An- 
dromeda, there appears endless detail of form, 


ind two satellites of the central mass are in the 
These, 


h the numerous concentric rings, must be 


.ctual process of formation, as it were 
wit 
taken as a striking confirmation of the nebular 
thesis. As thi 
the origin of terrestrial species, so, in explaining 


hypo elder Darwin accounted for 


the evolution of celestial species, his son, Pro- 
or George Darwin of Trinity College, is 
laying no unimportant part. Taking the Kan- 
tian idea of all space originally filled with 
nebulous, incandescent gas, and comparing it 


with the idea of space thickly strewn with me- 


teorites in the beginning, Mr. Darwin has 
shown that the two may be reconciled by con 
sidering the meteorites as the magnified parti- 
cles of a magnitied gas, behaving like the mole- 
cules in the kinetic theory of gases, only on a 

tly larger scale. And further, from his in- 


vestigation of the whether there is 


inything inconsistent in the assumption of a 


question 
nagnification so great, Professor Darwin con- 
cludes that Mr. Lockyer’s hypothesis contains 
nothing at variance with the nebular hypothe- 
sis of Laplace. As the spectroscope a quarter- 
entury ago revealed the presence of the same 
kind of matter throughout all space, so now a 
still more important generalization seems estab- 
ishing, that ‘‘ all celestial forms are due to an 
exquisitely simple evolution of matter in the 


form of meteoric dust.” 


Mr. Appleton Morgan’s book on ‘ The Peo- 
ple and the Railways’ is little more than a se- 
ries of essays which have appeared inthe Popu- 

tr Science Monthly and other periodicals, The 
author is a pronounced defender of corporate 
He that 


roads has done harm 


rights, believes legislation on rail 
and little good. 


well taken 


much 
Ss: 


Some of his points are 


for instance, 
the 


natural 


when be shows how growth of trade cen 
rather 


railroad 


conditions 
of the 
exposes the fallacy of 
the railroad 
But we fear that 


results 
fi 
managers, or when 
Mr. Hudson's indictments against 
of the United States. 
0k will do more than good tothe 
desig to advance. In his 
anxiety to defend railroads from ill-judged in 
terference, the author often goes to the length 
, 


atl 
of trying to shiel 


tres from 


than m arbitrary action 





he 


harm 


ned 


‘ause Which it is 


1 them from their fair respon 





sibility. The latter effort stands in the way of 
the former, Only by accepting full responsi- 
bility for what they do, can our railroads 
I nimunity from the most meddlesome 


legislation. If the advocates of the railroad 


system say, as Mr. Morgan virtually does, 
that our managers cannot prevent accidents, 
there will be a loud demand for the sub- 


] 


stitution of State control instead of pri- 
ite control, But, in point of fact, our 
railroad men do not thus seek to dis 
( 1 responsibility. They feel the burden, 
ind accept it as one of the incidents of their 
position, When Mr. Morgan's article on this 
ibject first appeared, more than a year ago, 
ve showed that he was materially wrong in 
‘rtain statements of fact. He replies by a 
ir on official investigations, and implies, 
hough he does not exactly say, that he bases 
his statements on a report of experts. Unfor- 
unately for him, the facts which we presented 





were based on the testimony of the com] any’s 


own Officials: and we do not believe that there 
has been any report of experts which will war- 
rant Mr. Morgan’s conclusions, 

We have been glad to 


zg observe and to take 


partin an appeal of American scholars to the 
neoming Administration in favor of retaining 
at his post our present Minister to Copenhagen, 


| 





The Nation 


Prof. R. B. Anderson. Mr. Anders 
qualifications for the place, 


id 





in 


Ms ON 


vian lineage ar American birth, and a 


scholarly cultivation and achievement which 
do honor to his native land. The hardship of 
his recall, supposing it to be contemplated or 
possible, lies in the fact that he is engaged in 
literary labors of recognized importance, and 


partly international in their nature, which ec: 
he » he is 
They have not interfered with, but rather facili 
tated, the discharge of 
court of Denmark, where he is persona grata 


only be coyducted on t spot wl 


re 


his functions at the 


\n open letter from citizens of Scandinavia t 
the President-elect of the United States les | 

fore us, recounting the above facts, and aflirm- 
ing that ‘‘ We would look upon it as a seriou 
loss to the Seandinavians on both les of the 
\tlantic if a new man, unacquainted with 
Seandinavian affairs, should succeed a Minis 


ter who, by his knowledge of our language, our 





history, and our customs, has for »past four 


years been so excellent a connecting link be 


tween the United States and us.” This appeal 


is signed by Bjérnson, Brandes, Ibsen, Fr. 


L. Kielland, Jon 


Winkel Horn, A. as Lie, Vik 
tor Rydberg, Niels W. (rade, Johan Svendse n, 


Carl Bloch, and many other persons e 
in letters, art, journalism, and politic 
S. 





Bang, Councillor of State and Tr 
the Royal Danish Society of Nort 
quaries, Sofus 
Danish Folkething, and some nine 
Mr. 


to be insured by so imposing a tribute to bis 


Hogsbro, President of 
members of 
Anderson’s retention ought 


Parliament. 
worth as a scholar and as a Minister. Certain 


it is that his removal would be a scandal with 


out the shadow of an excuse. 


Bodley’s librarian is regarded, and not 
without reason, as holding the blue ribbon of 
the profession; and when the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Coxe, “* the I 
rian,” was filled by the appointment of E. B. 
the part 


of some, for not all felt the same confidence 


yvable 


Nicholson, there were misgivings on 
ith 
the wisdom of the choice as did the late Henry 


Bradshaw, the Cambridge librarian,who wrote 


that he was happy ‘in the convietion that 
thev have found a man who, while there is no 
fear of his working slavishly in a groove, will, 


on the other hand, not despise the traditions of 
a place where good traditions are of such vita 
importance, if that aroma is to be preserved 
to the Bod and 
places rt at the head of all the libraries in Eu 


rope. ” 


which gives the charm eian 
Six years have passed since these words 
were written, and a report on the Bodleian 
Library covering these six years has just been 
which be read 
many in this country (Oxford 
Press; New York: Macmillan), 


a very full and systematic on 


issued, will with interest by 
Clarendon 
The report is 
, going into much 
detail concerning the progress of the library in 
all departments, and leaving upon the reader 
the general impression that a great amount of 
energy has been shown, much work has been 
done, and many 


Changes no doubt 


changes have been made. 


were inevitable, if not al 
ways desirable, and, judging from the report 
Mr. Bradshaw’s conviction has, on the whole, 
been justified by the event. It is unnecessary 
to follow out all the details, but a few salient 


points may be worth noting 





Owing to theextreme parsimony with which 
the Bodleian had long been treated by the Uni 
versity, Mr. Coxe had been greatly hampered 
in all his labors, and the working force at his 
disposal being altogether inadequate to perform 
even the necessary work of the library, it was 
inevitable that arrears of cataloguing, classifi- 
cation, and binding should go on accumulating 












that at the 


Ce 


rtain provisious made by the Universi 








Commission, a new and bri era in the 
financial prospects of the had just 
opened, and Mr. Nicholson was not slow to 
take advantage of the opportunity thus offered 
The staff was largely increased, the arrears of 


catalocuing were attacked, and the work of 
: for the subject-cata 
hed for 


timated that the 


in IS7S, was so vigorously pus 
ward that 


mass of slips, about 700,000 in 





it is now 


es 





number, 
sion by the librarian in 1892 
0, he 
minute 
‘t divisir ¢ 
old, and the report 


revi 


ready for final 
During 1 much, t 


the direc 


this peri 
tion Of a more 
ro } 


whe sn 





on elves, the old subje 
been multiplied some sixty-f 


gives a brief explanation of the system of 


The of tl 


sions in the department of printed books 


numbering adopted. bulk 


+ 


ceived under the copyrigit act, but large pur 
chases have been made in the class of incuna 
of the fif- 
teenth-century books in the library is in an ad 
As a 


TSS 


bula, and a much-needed catalogue 


vanced state of 


count of the bo 


preparation. 
ks was made in 


mate that the number of volumes in the lil 


at the end of 1887 exceeded 470,000, over 28,000 of 


these being manuscripts, isprobably more nearly 


+ 1 


hestimate 


nas recs 


eorrect than su 


1883 the library 


S generailyV are. Since 
ived a yearly 
ipts, an 1 inh 
Armenian 


irchase of manuscr 
of 


> 2 OOO for the pi 


this period the number mani 


scripts in the library has been more than dou- 
bled, the Schlagintweit collection of Tibetan 
manuscripts was secured, and almost five hun 


he already 


Mu 


» been made in the preparation of 


dred additions were made to t rich 





collection of Sanskrit manuscripts h pro 


gress has als 
of ti 


has the eomfort of 


catalogues 
tions, Nor 
| additional facilities have been pri 
he Rad 


e various manuscript colle 


readers bes 


i 





the Bodleian and in ¢ 





clitfe, where a classified students’ library of 
about 8,000 velumes has been arranged in open 
CASE There has been, as might be expected 
a large increase in the attendat of reade 
In some directions, however, it has been four 
necessary to introduce slight rest: ions on 
the facilities formerly conceded to readers 
he question of lending books from t Bod 
leian gave rise to much discussion in 1886, and 
the University has practically resolved on r 
turning to what was the law on this subje¢ 
before 1856, by requiring the assent of Convi 
cation for every loan. Full details are given 





ial condition which, he 
All Souls’ C 
called 


Commission, 18 | 


to t 
) keep up the 
the 


Vy NO Means so bright as it was 


the finan 


inability of 


of owing 


contribution Universities 


in 1882. In conclusion, it may be noted that in 
like a defence 


of h 


some portions the report reads 


against criticisms; but criticisms is man 
} 


agement no librarian can hope to escape, for 


as Panizzi put it, one of the difficulties a libra- 


rian experiences, and perhaps the greatest, is 
that he knows to 
manage a library of printed books, and every 
body No doubt, t Mr. 
othero’s remark concerning certain criticisms 
** An o¢ 


grumbling is a luxury of which few persons 


everybody thinks how 


tries to interfere. ) 


Bradshaw's management, ‘casion for 
refuse to avail themselves, and university so 


ciety is no more exempt than other societies 


from a tendency to exaggeration,” appli- 
it to C At 
any rate, if the report is to be taken as ade 
fence of 


certainly a complete one, 


iS as 


cable to Oxford was ambridge 


as 


Mr. Nicholson’s management, it is 


It has been customary to say that the lack 
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worth’s character. Matters reached their pitch, 


however, when Thelwall came to visit Cole 
ridge, and, tired of a life of persecution, also 
wished to settle in this favored locality. This 


was clearly impossible, and Coleridge wrote to 
that Poole 


jeopardize further his reputati 


remind him could not be asked to 


mm inthe country 


side. 

The disturbed mind of the neighborhood, in 
view of the presence among them of a nest 
of democrats hatching they knew not what, 


To Poole 
companionship of Coleridge and Wordsworth 


was a passing matter. himself the 
meant an invigoration of his intellectual life 


which must have been a stimulus of no ordi- 
nary At 


sagacity was never once at 


force the same time his practical 
fault. From the 
beginning the character of Coleridge declares 
itself as it is now well known, with all its ex 
half 
frantic weakness which marks so much of bis 
of these letters 


would be incredible were it not that, unfortu 


citability and impulsiveness, and that 


correspondence. Some new 
nately, there are too many others like them. 
Poole, however, discharged well his duty as 
the friend whom Coleridge always regarded as 
nearest and most faithful. He was constantly 
It was he who devised the gift 
which was to be made annually from the pro- 
ceeds of £5 contributions by Coleridge's friends. 


serviceable. 


Doubtless he had much to do with obtaining 
the Wedgwood annuity of £150, which at the 
time seemed to insure a life undisturbed by 
matters he 
On the other hand, Cole- 
ridge explains the nature of the bond which 
united them very plainly: ‘‘ I used to feel my 
self at “in his great 
windy parlor than in my own cottage. We 
well animal 


financial anxieties; and in lesser 


was not less active. 


more home,” he says, 


were suited to each other—my 
spirits corrected his inclination to melancholy; 
and there was something, both in his under- 
standing and in his affections, so healthy and 
manly that my mind freshened in his company, 
and my ideas and habits of thinking acquired, 
day after day, more of substance and reality.” 
As time went on, Poole, without lessening his 
admiration for his friend’s abilities, saw more 
He 
followed him with good wishes and high hopes 
Malta 
and the months after Coleridge’s return must 
have sealed his judgment that nothing of fulfil 


ment of the expectations of Coleridge’s genius 


plainly the grave nature of his defects. 


on his.German tour, but the winter in 


was now to be looked for. He was never slow 
to give him advice, and it was always saga- 
cious; but advice was the last thing that Cole 

ridge wanted. Poole did not believe that Cole- 
ridge’s ills were real. It is perfectly plain that 
in the years during which Coleridge suffered 
physically, and was making attempts to regain 
health by this and that project of travel, Poole 
told 
him so plainly enough, if not in somany words. 


regarded him as hypochondriacal, and 
This probably occasioned in part the disagree- 
ment, the coolness, in fact, which arose be- 
tween them at one time, and which is the blot 
on their friendship. resented the 
opinion that his ailment sprang from mental 
rather than physical causes; and, when an in- 
cident this feeling, he 
broke out ina manner which Poole rightly re- 
garded Wordsworth had 
written to Poole, detailing Coleridge's situa- 


Coleridge 


occurred to acerbate 


as ‘ outrageous,” 


tion, and asking if he could not provide £100, for 


him to go to the Azores. Poole replied to Cole- 


ridge directly, and excused himself, saying he 
was ready to contribute £20 


and he concluded 


in the old strain: ‘ Coleridge—God, J hope, 


will preserve you It seems to me impossible 


to imagine that you would not be well if you 
could have a mind freely at ease. 


Make your- 





The 


self that mind. from it~ 
its tendency to restlessness and its ten 


Nation. 


Take its two weak 
parts 
dency to torpor, and it would make you great 
and happy. It would in a moment see what is 
right, and it would possess the power, and that 
Poole 


many calls upon his purse, for his benevolence 


steadily, to execute it.” was a man with 


was marked, and at the time his affairs, as 
Coleridge knew, were in an unfavorable state; 


Yet 


Coleridge so far forgot himself as to remind 


Coleridge, too, was then owing him £37, 


Poole of the difference in their education, and 
to impute to him an illiberal arising 
from bis regard for money. 


that you should feel,” he says, ‘ 


spirit 
“Tt is impossible 
as to pecuni- 
I feel—or 
ou in all other 
But this 
I always knew and calculated upon, and have 


ary affairs, as Wordsworth or as 
even as men greatly inferior to 5 


things that make man a noble being. 


applied to you in my little difficulties when 1 
could have procured the sums with far less 
pain to myself from persons less dear to me, 
only that I might not estrange you wholly 
from the outward and visible realities of my 
existence, my wants and sufferings”; and he 
ends with, ‘* Let us for the future abstain from 
He followed up this let- 
ter by others in the same strain, and refused 
to 
marks. 


all pecuniary matters.” 


see ‘outrageous” in these re- 


anything 

The friendship survived the strain, 
much to Poole’s credit; but the correspondence 
grew less constant, and finally ceased, except 
fora yearly bulletin from Mrs, Coleridge until 
Poole continued, however, to be 
to the family, assisted Hartley 
through college, and was always ready to fulfil 


her death. 
serviceable 
his early promises of help, It is clear enough, 
itis pleasant to add, that Coleridge felt that 
Poole had really been his friend of friends, and 
that Poole on his side retained undiminished, 
however he might regret Coleridge’s fate, his 
old affection for him. 

We have left but scanty space for the record 
of life, be 
thought better worth detailing than the history 
of that friendship to which probably he owes 


Poole’s own which might well 


his memoir. He was, as the biographer re- 
minds us, a typical example of those English- 
men of bis time who desired to make the most 
of themselves and live useful lives. He was, to 
begin with, fond of making and adopting im- 
provements in his own business, which he con- 
ducted successfully until he retired from it, 
and at the same time he cultivated a large 
farm. In publie affairs he had shown while 
still young a special interest in the condition 
of the working classes. The food riots, ocea- 
sioned by the war, brought the subject very 
vividly to his attention, and he was directly 
engaged in the work of relief. We find him 
experimenting in ways of making cheap bread 
and in methods of planting wheat, and in later 
vears deeply interested in the introduction of 
He built the vil- 
lage school, taught in it, and was eager to for 
ward popular education. His John 
Poole, the young Oxford don, was the founder 
of the Enmore public school and a pioneer in 


merino sheep into England. 


cousin, 


the cause both by practical teaching and by 
means of his pen. Thomas Poole also founded 
the Female Friendly Society, for the purpose 
of assisting women in times of distress, and or 
ganized the savings-bank. In brief, there was, 
it is said, no local charitable institution that he 
did not originate or support. This interest in 
the condition of the people was the occasion of 
his friendship with Rickman, and consequently 
of his only public service. The two, after hav- 
ing met, corresponded on the subject of the 
Poor-Laws; and, an inquiry being shortly af- 
ter authorized by Parliament, Rickman per- 
suaded Poole to give some months of his time 
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to the task of receiving and tabulating the re- 
turns. In this way, living in London, he was 
brought in useful contact with many public 
men, 

His interest in politics, both foreign and do- 
mestic, never ceased to be keen; and although 
his early opinions, which do not seem to have 
been extreme, were modified with the course of 
years, he was at heart and in practice a re- 
to the He enlisted with 
Clarkson against the slave trade, and was one 


former end. was 
of those men who would use no sugar because 
it was raised by slave labor. Whenever one 
comes on the public questions of that day in 
these pages, Poole is found tobe not only on the 
right side, but thoroughly in earnest and la- 
borious in the work. It was natural that he 
should end his life as the leading and most re- 
spected man in his community, the adviser in 
all local affairs, and the friend and ‘** common 
peacemaker,” as he was called, of his neigh- 
borhood. Hisself-training intellectually, united 
with a capacity for fellowship, bad made him 
the companion of many notable persons. He 
spoke French, and during his travels on the 
Continent in the year of the peace, he had the 
fortune to meet several of the distinguished 
of but such associations had 
not changed his original nature. 
affected a certain rusticity of manner ; 
voice was loud and disagreeable, made harsh 


men the time; 
He always 


his 


by the constant use of snuff; there was a rough 
quality in him. When he was a county magis- 
trate and coming tothe end of life, he would 
proclaim, in what is styled an uncompromising 
tone, ‘‘ For my part, lama plebeian. I am a 
tanner, you know, J am a tanner.” Southey 
speaks of him as ‘‘ clod-hopping over my feel- 
ings”; but in a more amiable moment he also 
says, ‘*Tom Poole is not content to be your 
friend: he must be your saviour.” It is notice- 
able, however, that he had also that gift of 
tendern&&s which sometimes goes with rough 


’ 


natures. He was an excellent nurse, and was 
quick to come in all times of domestic trouble 
and bereavement, and no one was more wel 
come. In his drawer, after his death, was 
found among his mementoes a small packet 
labelled, ‘‘ The hair of my poor shepherd, who 
served me faithfully for twenty-three years” 
it is a trifling 


thing, but nothing could be 
more significant. He never married, and he 
outlived several of his best friends, especially 
Coleridge, Davy, and Tom Wedgwood: but his 
home was a centre of cheerfulness, and he was 
surrounded in his later years by young people 
who had experienced his perpetual kindness. 
He left no great thing behind him to preserve 
his memory—he was a man of his generation 
only; but at the end of these volumes the 
reader finds himself of one mind with those of 
his friends of whom Coleridge in his character 
of Poole says, ‘* Not a man among them but 
would vote for leaving him It is not 
often that an humble life, with so much of tke 
substance of virtue in it, gets itself written. 


as he is.” 


COLONIAL LIFE ON MASSACHUSETTS 
SHORES. 


Colonial Times in Buzzard’s Bay. By Wil 
liam Root Bliss. Illustrated. Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1888, 12mo, pp. 185. 

THIS unpretending little book is rather notably 

out of the common run of antiquarian produc- 

Generally our local histories fall int 

The one is mainly genea 

logical, with a vast number of details as tv 

early colonial pedigrees, and it is often a store 
house of fullend accurate research, not per 
haps appealing much to one’s love of light en 
tertainment or esthetic beauty, but referred to 


tions. 
one of two classes. 









The Nation. 
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Is 


mere superficial (not to say verbal) cleverness 
and the writing of aman who has the root of 
the matter in him, we suggest a ¢ parison of 
this paper of Mr. Birrell’s with the equally 
brilliant but far deeper, sounder, and more 
eonvincing ¢ i to | found in Mi Are} 


‘About the 7 itre.” Where 


flippant andl « temptuous, Mr, Ar r i ip 
nifled and sincere ; and the supe! rf 
knowledge and « s insight beyond ques 
tion In Ma r Fa Mr Archer takes 
up again tl v 1 lestion as t whether 
in a ! hould fe h part, and how far 
| feels it nd } 4 ir | teeling } $ 
I hurts the ipl Sl i mad by his act 
ing In tl [ radoxe sul Con el 
Dider leclared that an act should 1 fee! 
vhi hie icting und the mosta uplished 
and successfu whan of ir time, M, ¢ «jue 
lin, declares that Diderot’s is para x, buta 
imple statement of fact. Mr. Archer easi 
shows that Dice t is in is} it with him 
self, and \ led ns were ma mi 
iflicient evi ce Mr. Arc} is, therefor 
now that the question is open again, 1 “| 
the records of t tage for an lotes bearit 
on the point, and he ha iddressed a seri of 
questions to tl i) performers of the 
day, many of whom a vered fully Much of 
this new material thus adduced js interesting 
and important ; it sheds light on the individual 
actors of our time as well as affor 
for the verdict on the main question \mong 
those who freely s ippli ad Mi Archer witl 
their own experiences were Sig. Salvi Miss 
Mary Anderson, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bancroft 
Mr. John Drew, and Mr, Boucicault 

lhe result of a careful study of this mass of 
evidence and of the author’s summing up has 
been to convert one t least, of Mr. Archer 
readers who had hitherto becn In agreement 
with Diderot and M, n, and who now 
inclines to the bel that M. Coquelin has 
pressed his contention too far, and that Dide 


rot’s  Paradoxe’ is a par tril No d t 
the position of the extreme emotionalist is as 
far out as the attitu f the implacable an 
emotionalist. M. Coquelin declires that th 
actor should fee! at rehearsal, d 





onee acquired, the i 


part, but, that 





able to re eat} it will wit} 


Mr. Archer sl 


be 


tainty 





should be able to do this, | ought also to be 
able to infuse feelin ito his performance 
keeping a tight rein on it and never allowing 
orun away with | See the admira 
lustration supplied by Mr. Ev Booth and 
quoted by Mr. At on ae rom an inte! 
view with Mr. Lawren Barre W innot 


dwell longer on this poin 


Mr. Archer’s book t 


recommend ail who are 
interested in t rt of acting or in the psycl 
logy of wsthetics TI iuthor has spared no 
pains to give the reader please his sty 
is direct and brilliar his arrangement i 
logical and herent, and | research has 
been tirel Of the mass of st which he 
tuld have cited from t less histrionic 





biographies, one can note the omission of m 
pertinent anecdote save that told by Mrs 
tt im the \ l raohy f an Actress 
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‘ is tl trance while the ¢ 
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performat Mr. Archer's | ex itly 
printed, with nea ! l ma nal note 

and an adequa x 

That acting i noart rt of reat 
lifliculty md deli \ his t ultimate 
moral of Mr. At rs } it is an int 
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simultaneously with new biographies of 
Edmund Kean and Frédérick Lemaitre, actors 


who are popularly accepted as typical innova- 


tors, rejecting wholly the traditions of the old 
school, and relying on impulse rather than on 
art. There isa certain similarity between the 


French actor and the English, and it would be 


isv to construct a parallel. The elder Dumas 
felt this likeness, and it led him to prepare for 
play of ‘** Desordre et 


Which Thackeray made so much 


Lemaitre the Kean, ou 
of 


the 


none 


but which 
ebiefly 


in ‘Paris Sketch-Book, 


survives the less, although in 


itailan, 

There are already two biographies of Kean 
by “* Barry Cornwall” and by Mr. F, W. Haw- 
kins; and there are also two briefer and less 
vorthy biographies of Lemaitre. Whatever 





ity of the lives of the two actors, the 
M. Lec is painstaking, precise, elaborate, 
Mr. Molloy is haphazard and 

M. Lecomte at the 
and sets «dk Fredeé- 


begins 


of 


lucky. 


inning 


wn every fact 





rick’s career. He discusses every play the actor 
performed in exact chronologic sequence, 
sketching the plot, noting the part, appending 
the cr and collecting the anecdotes ; 
no oth of the nineteenth century has 
yet been honored by a life as careful and as 
conscientious as this. Mr. Molloy, who once 


accomplished the feat of 


biography of Peg We 
f which that lady’s name did 


writing an alleged 
flington in several conse- 
cutive chapters 

not even appear, has been a little more circum 
spect in this second attempt at a histrionic life; 
although he is still prone to start off on a tan- 
gent and to lug in any anecdote which he finds 


under his hand, whether it relates to the hero 
rivals or to any one else in 


himself or to his 
} the 


with 


the same century and hemisphere 
hero, yet he manages to repeat effectively 


enough the ace 


Heseems to } 


‘pted version of Kean’s career. 
iave collected nearly all the stories 


afloat about the great actor and to have set 


them all down, holding one as good as another. 
M: 


faculty, and no 


lacking in the critical 
of 


from it any exact idea of Kean’s powers or po 


Molloy is eutirely 
reader 


his book will get 


sition as an actor, A more striking likeness 


trait can be found in 
out Kean, written two or 
Mr. Edwin Booth, than in 


and a more lifé 


the 


like p 


few pages al 


three vears ago by 


all the two volumes of Mr. Molloy. We are 

rry to have to say also that the book 
abounds in misprints, ** De Champ” for ‘* De 
Camp” (1,53, ef seq.), for example; *‘‘Joe 
Cowen” for ** Cowell” (i., 153);  Gilferet” for 
‘Gilfert” (ii, p. 1385); Braden for 

Kradne” (ii, 256). From Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy we don’t expect grammar, but at 


vast” he might read proof. 
As we 
is as careful as Mr 


Le« 
Mclloy’s is careless; 


omte’s book 
and it 
zx, Kean played few 


have said already, M. 


interestin 


as 


new parts, while Lemaitre was the chief actor 


of the Romantic revolt, playing leading charac 


ters in the plays of Hugo, Dumas, Lamartine, 
Balzac, and their fellows. For him, too, that 


altogether unequalled melodramatist M. Den 
nery wrote his best plays, ‘* Don César de Ba- 

‘**Le Vieux Caporal.” It 
who Félix Pyat’s 
and who transformed 


zan,” ‘* Paillasse,” 
Frédérick 


Chitfonier de 


created 


Paris,” 
Of 
Lecomte gives full particulars, with untir- 
in 
the use of the documents confided to him by 
the 


‘rt Macaire.” all these performances 


ing labor, having had special advantages 


ig 


ctor himself. Upon the subject of Le 


tre’s fail which were not a few, M. Le 


ngs, 


with the frankness 


els 


ufliciently frank 
le nowadays only to a Frenchman. 


| 
| 
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[Nun : 

The last three volumes On our list are nov 
of theatrical life; one is American and two ar 
French. Of the American story, one need s 
little or nothing: it is dull and empty 
does not cali for serious eriticisn Of the 
French stories, one at least would dese 
elaborate consideration did our space pet 
this is ‘ Les Planches,’ one of the best of 1 
histrionic novels, in the stronges haracte 
which we seein to recognize « un pecu 
ties of Frédk rick Le paitre Le Cor 
far from equalling *‘ Les Planches.’ In fue 
hardly unfair to call * Le Comédien’ the 
nary French novel of commerce, with an a 
dental actor as its hero, Likemany French nm 
it hasa tendency towards lewdness r s 
sake—although its structure and its charact 
drawing lead us to class it rather with t 


romans Ohnettes than with the romans N 


turalistes, as the French punster h 


guished them 


Considering how often French novelists 


late have chosen the 


their heroines, from among stage-folk, and « 


sidering also that the constant dramiatizat 


of successful novels brings the writers of 
tion into close contact with the people 

theatre, it is not a little remarkable that t 
are so few good novels of theatrical life. M 
Gréville failed with ‘ Rose Rozier’ as 


Lise Fleur 


how the manager 


Ohnet failed with 


while M. Jules Claretie 


Georges 
Comeédie-Francaise) alinost succeeded w 
‘Le Troisiéme 
writers, like M. Zola with 
the 
de Goncourt, with ‘La Faustin, 
better. M. Cadol’s ‘ Re 
teil’s * Cornebois 
theatrical 


and more seri 
‘Nana’ 


French st: 


Dessous’; 


In So Lal 
‘Nana’ is a study of 


- 


>and M. Edgar M 
are perhaps the best tales 
life in France in day; ‘Cor 


oul 
ventional than * liose, 
facts of 
be 


certain ¢ 


bois’ is far less c: 


nearer to the actual existence, l 
Planches’ is worthy to ranked with t 


Itis a careful study of mditi 


the French stage. Buta perusal of no on 


these stories, good, bad, or inditferent, is like 
to of 
morals of the contemporary French the 
the 
Isa sorry set 


raise one’s opinion the manners 


Perhaps *‘ Cornebois’ is most whi 
the lot, and it 
whom he moves, and be i 
But his story and that of 


neres 


press the reader with a sense of reality, 


the trouble with most theatrical novels is t ? 
the artificiality we find on the stage is ca 
over into the book. They are painfully 


real. In‘ Le Comédien,’ for instance, w 


the exotic princess of overmast passion 


erlng 
in M. Le R 


Daudet’s ‘Lil 


and she is no more 
book than 
mortel.’ 


ance for its artificiality, 


convincing 
M. 


Perhaps, after all, m 


she was in 
iking full al 


W offington 


character as 


Peg 
as good a study of histrionic 
can find in any story. 


The Building of the British Isles; A Stu 
Geographical Evolution. By A. J. Ju 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. London: George 
& Son; New York: Scribner & W 
Pp. 345, illustrated with maps and wood 

THIS treatise comes to us in the welcome u 

form of Bohn’s Library 


cerns the most modern and 


The subject of 
on man) 
the most interesting department of geol 
of that s« 
as soon as they had apprehended the vast 
lat 


science. The earlier students 
lutions which had been undergone by 
sea, hurried to the conclusion that our 

nents are essentially instable, changing } 
with the seas in such manner that what in 


+} + 


great age is ovean floor may at another time 











ed 


that essentially istant \t 


submerg 


that, but for ail 


pre sent, pl bably the vreater number f 1 
geologists are adherents of tiis hypothes 


Dr. James D. Dana, and s ethil f its 
general adoption is doubtless due to the 
served influence of his great nam Other 


students, however, not 


lace from the point of view of the t i 
tion of animals, and Dr. Geikie from a 1 f 
strictly geological standpoint, have maintaine 

the same view. Mr. Jukes-Browne’s book is 
directed to the end of demonstrating the ess 

tialerror of Dr. Dana’s hypothesis, though in 
the end he does not depart altogether from 
that view, since he only insists that the range 
in the alteration of the position and form of 
the continents is greater than that supposed | 


Dana and his school, though less e 


than was supposed by Sir Charles Lyell 


The geograpnic evolution of 





g 
is the main topic, though occasionally the diff 

culty of treating separately this n ww tield 
leads the author to consider the geographica 


changes of other regions about the 
lant 
riods from the Cambrian 
by 


markable work done by his predecessors on thi 


Taking in succession the 
to 


1c, severa 
the present da 
the author endeavors, assembling 


»y reconstruct the 


the neig 


history of the British rocks, t 
form of those islands and of 
continent at each stage in the earth’s history 


rhborin 


The array of facts set forth is remarkable, | 


forthe range and variety of 
the clearness which generally 


presentation. It is doubtful if any other publ 


cation on geology of equal size presents as 


large a body of well-digested observations 
is of his inferences, together with the verv 1 


merous incidental hypotheses which our author 


adduces, that his critics will find reason t 
mplain. On these points he will seem t 
most geologists to be open to some criticisn 


In the beginning of his treatise he assumes that 
at the dawn of the Cambrian period ‘the su 
fa 


‘e of the earth seems to have been extraordi 


narily rugged and uneven, exhibiting a series 


f lofty mountain ridges separated by dee] 
troughs and hollows, the bottoms of which 
were 10,000 or 12,000 feet below the sun ts of 


the ridges.” The evidence on which this 


of the 


sumed rudeness 





earth rests is of a very dou ure, If the 
existing mountains of Switzer were lower 


1 beneath the level of the sea ar 


~~] } 
lec 


i their vallevs 


y stratified deposits, the naturalist wt 


should study them after 


their subsequent re 





it the surface of the earth in our day 


t rdinarily rugged and uneven, as our au 
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be said of 


ffender at least shall, for the 


the 


186 


theory expounded in this volume were contain 
ed in a pamphlet printed for private circula 
tion by Mr. Allen some years ago. The physi 
cists to whom Mr. Allen sent the pamphlet—or 


those of them who communicated their opinion 
of it to the author—came to one of two conclu 
sions, which to the author seemed, naturally 
Some told him 
that his theory contained nothing but what 
was perfectly ; Others, that his 
theory was in conflict with what was perfectly 


enough, to be contradictory. 


well known 


well known. Unfortunately, however, it is the 
peculiar distinction of paradoxers upon sub- 
jects of this kind, that they are able to combine 
these two qualities in one and the same theo- 
retical venture. It is not merely that ‘ what 
is new is not true, and what is true is not new,” 
but that the self-same thing is neither new nor 
true. The way in which this feat is accom- 
ptished is not so mysterious as one might at 
first blush suppose that it must be; all that is 
necessary is, that one should have got hold of 
the general ideas of an accepted theory in an 
exact science, but not have grasped its precise 
significance. There are some men who, having 
reached this stage, think that the most hope 
ful thing to do next is to remove any imperfec 
tions that exist in their vague conception of 
the theory, by such convenient interpretation 
of itas may enable it to ‘ solve the universe”? 
with all desirable expedition. And so it comes 
about that when the result of their meditations 
is published, it is found that what they suppose 
a new theory is nothing but the old theory so 
imperfectly conceived and so vaguely express- 
ed that it is not surprising that those who are 
well informed should hesitate whetker the ver- 
dict should be ‘* not new” or “ not true. 

This is just what Mr, Allen has done for the 
It is 
impossible to say from internal evidence whe- 


a 
doctrine of the conservation of energy. 


ther the author has or has not any conception 
of the fact that the great theorem of the con- 
servation of energy is a theorem relating to 
something which can be numerically measured. 
At any rate, he says nothing anywhere about 
its measure. Disdaining to mention so subor 
dinate a matter, and treating in the same way 
everything else which comes into the domain of 
numbers or of geometry, he strides on, scoring 
triumph after triumph in the profusion of cap- 
ital initials spread over his pages, until the eri- 
tic forgets the modest preface and repents of 
his momentary weakness. Does Mr. Allen not 
know that exact the 
meaning of his terms, so that tho things they 
refer to may be numerically measured in a de- 


without definitions of 


finite way, his grand generalizations are non- 
sense? That, without them, to say that ‘the 
total amount cf Power, aggregative or separa- 
tive, in the Universe, is a constant quantity, 
and no Power can ever disappear or be de 
stroyed,” We do not, 
by any means, assert that the author is una- 


is mere empty sound ? 


ware of this ; what we do venture to say is, that 
if he had undertaken to express his theories in 
in which any theory of 
dynamics must be expressed in order to be tru- 


that precise language 


ly intelligible, he would have been better able 
to appreciate how much of their novelty arises 
from their vagueness. 

It is not worth while to enter into detailed 
criticism of a book every page of which betrays 
its author's unconsciousness of the fundamental 
conditions 


of research in the department of 


which he is writing, It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a single argument 
in the book far 
thought is « might not 
written in the time of Aristotle. 
indeed, plenty of l 


good 
but 


the 


which, so mode of 


have 


as its 


mcerned, been 
There are, 
illustrations of modern 
doctrines ; themselves 


doctrines are 





The 


the 
which bel 


Nation. 


riven 





loose and 


metay 





ngstotwo thousand vears ago. 
ly, whatever tolerance physicists may be ex 
pected to extend to ingenuous innovators, they 
have a right to demand that he who wisnes to 
reform their science shall betray some sense of 
the meaning of that great intellectual conquest 
perhaps the most brilliant in the history of 
the Galil 
and reached its culminatic They 


most daring 


human mind—which began with 
min Newton. 
may be willing to listen to the 
novelties ; but they can hardly be expected to 
give therm much heed when the propounder of 
them in the pre-Galilean spirit, and 
does not be ¢ To 


Mr. Allen and his kind, nothing fitter can be 
said than these words of Clifford’s: ** [t is true 


writes 


onscious of it, 


even seem to 


in all departments of human action that re 
form is the most precious and sacred preroga 
tive of a citizen; but in order to have that pre- 


rogative one must be a citizen, not an alien: 


and one must act like a citizen in a legitimate 
and constitutional way.” 


Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis Hare 


tice Pravitatis Nee? landica, ultgegeven 
door Dr. Paul Frederieq en zijne Leerlingen, 
Vol. L New York: F. W. 


Christern, 


Ghent, 1889, 


THE the University of 


Ghent has at length issued 


learned professor of 
the first portion of 
his long-promised collection of documents con- 
cerning the persecution of heresy in the Low 
Countries. It is a massive contribution to the 
history of the subject, forming an octavo vo 
lume of nearly 650 pages, and giving the text 
of 446 official papers or extracts from chroni 
of their The 
period covered is from the beginning of me- 


1025 to the 


cles, with abstracts contents, 


diweval heresy in outbreak of the 
Reformation in 1520, and the conscientious ex 
estimated 

MS 


haustiveness of the work may be 


from the appended list of sources, and 


printed, amounting to 235, and forming an in- 


of Netherlandish 


valuable bibliography of mi 
Only those who have under- 


diwval history. 
taken a task of the kind can appreciate the 
persistent industry requisite thus to search out 
the fragments imbedded in masses of irrelevant 
matter, and to gather them together in orderly 
sequence, so that each may reflect light upon 
the others. 

Yet the most generally interesting portion of 
Dr. Fredericq’s work is to come. The five cen 
turies which he has thus traversed contain the 
records only of scattered and unresisting here- 
Catharans, Waldenses, Lollards, and the 
like—whbo lay in biding and suffered 


tics 
in si- 
lence. The succeeding three-quarters of a cen- 
iwakening of 
Id 
through numbers and became a political factor; 
for 


tury will present to us the great 
the human intelligence, when heresy grew bx 
when heretic who ten 


every perished, 


sprang up from the martyr’s blood; when per 
secution, stimulated to the utmost, had at last 
to confess its ineffectiveness to control the con- 
science of a whole people. In the annals of 
mankind there are few periods more inspiring 
tu the lover of spiritual freedom than that in 
which the might of Charles V. and Philip (1. 


proved powerless to check the development of 
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epoch has been so thoroughly worked over by 
native schol is that of the Reformation in 
the Netherlands, and it is not pr ymbable that 
much MS. material of importance remains to 
be discovered; but the documents are scattered 
through an endless series of volumes, transac- 
tions of learned societies, and periodicals be- 


yond the reach of all but the most favored stu 


dents. Sucha guide through the labyrinth as 
Dr. Frederica can furnish wiil be most grate- 
fully welcomed by all who recognize that, if 


9 be anything but romance, it must 


history is t 
rest upon absolute facts, 

rsuch Von 
Hermann Usener. ler W eih- 
Theil : Fest- 
‘hriften des ausgehenden Mittel- 
Max Cohen & Sohn. 


Religionsgesehichtliche Unt “tengen, 
J } { 

Theil. Das 
Christlicher 


{ + 


nachtsfest. er 
brauch, S« 
alters. Bonn: 
No festival of the Christian Church is so popu- 
lar or so universally observed as that of Christ 
mas; and yet itis a well-known fact that the 
early Christians not only did not celebrate the 
birth of Christ December, but 
had no birthday festival at all, the great holi 


on the 25th of 
days of the primitive Church being Easter and 
Whitsunday, the anniversaries of the resurrec- 
tion and of the foundation of the Chureh. The 
tion of the times and circumstances of 


investigat 





the origin of the Christmas festival leads one 
upon ground which the theologian can hardly 
tread without assuming a polemical attitude 
and such an attitude almost inevitably leads to 


a distortion of the truth. It is, therefore, a 
matter for general congratulation that this 
work has been undertaken by a layman, espe- 
cially as that layman is the one man best titted 
Prof. 


some of whose work in the field of ear 


to cope with the dilliculties of his task. 
Usener, 
ly Christian legend has been noticed in the 
Neti n (vol. xliv., No. 1123, p. 15), has lately 
published under the above title the results of 
nt study of the MSs. 


concerning 


long and diligt and other 


sources of information the intro 


duetion of tae Christmas festival. 
Until middle of the fourth century, 
Chrisimas was separated from Epiphany 


the 
not 
and Prof. Usener, therefore, devotes a large 
part of his book to the discussion of the festival 
of January 6. He proves, with his customary 
historical accuracy and philological acumen, 
that neither the story of the baptism of Christ 
f 


nor that of 
any of the three synoptic Gospels, but that they 


his birth was an original part of 
or the originals from which they are derived 

began, like the lost Gospel of Marcionu, with the 
beginning of Christ’s teaching. The baptism 
of Jesus is referred to in the Acts of the Apos 
tles, but St. knows nothing of it, nor ol 


his miraculous birth. 


Paul 
It is impossible to follow 
Prof. 


or even to give a complete summary of his re 


here the details of Usener’s arguments, 
sults, of which some are new, whi-e others con 


firm those of previous writers. He shows, ap- 


parently with conclusive evidence, that the 
first part of our canonie Gospel was added at 
late a time (probably early in the second 
century) that but little confidence can be placed 
in it. His investigation is, however, inspired 
by no hostility to Christianity, but by real love 


of truth, as is shown by his own words : 





. 

i 
thought, and physical force exhausted itself in 
the vain endeavor to control the moral forces. 
To illustrate this period in the same thorough 
manner, with the same absolute command of 


all the sources as is displayed in the present 





volume, will be a service of incomparable 
\ to the student. This first instalment 
only renders us more desirous of tue second 


and we can but hope that Dr. Frederieq will 


, 
not make us wait too long for it. 


Probably no 





* As surely as it is a God of light and truth 
whom we adore, so surely are we doing true 
and acceptable service to God in purifying and 
| cleansing from human inventions which 
| darken it the truth of the religion we profess 
| Where it is tossible to know, it becomes 1m 
moral to contine one sself to belief and opinion. 
| itis painful to give up the heavenly images of 
| our youth, far more painful to disturb the 
| faith of others. We must bear that like men, 


the 
cie Cie 


in the confidence that the divine kernel of our 


religion, freed from the human additions of 


fancy anddogma, will prove itself to coming 





Roman amba 


th of Ay 
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MACMILLAN& COLS 


NEW BOOKS. 


The NWation. 


A New Work by Archdeacon Farrar. 
Lives of the Fathers. 
Sketch sof Church History in Biography. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F. 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Two volumes, large 12mo, $5. 
CONTENTS, 
St. Clement of Alexandria 
Origen. 
St. Basil. 
St. Athanasius, 
St. Hilary of Poictiers. 
St. Martin of Tours. 


R.S., Arehdeacon of Westminster 


St. Ignatiusof Antioch. 
St. Polyearp of Smyrna, 


St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

St. Ambrose, 

St. Jerome. 

St. Augustine. 

St. Chrysostom, 


St. Irenveus, 

St. Justin the Martyr. 
Tertullian. 

St. Cyprian 


English Men of Action. 
General Gordon. 


By Colonel Sir William Butler. 12mo, cloth Imp, 60 cents; cloth, edges uncut, 75 cents. 
‘Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon's life as a brother officer should. The interest never flags, 
the narrative is imbued with a deep feeling of reverence.’’—St. Jamvs’s Gazette. 


“Sir William Butler’s * Charles George Gordon’ makes a worthy inittal volume to Messrs. Macmillan & Co,’s 
new series of biographies under the title of ‘ English Men of Action.’ The story of Gordon’s life has three con 
spicuous merits —it ts briefly told, it is graphic, and it is discriminating.'’—London Daily News. 


and 


The Volumes to follow are 
By the Rev, A. J.Church. March. LIVINGSTONE. 
By Sir Richard Temple. May. WELLINGTON, 
Other volumes in press or in preparation. 


HENRY THE FIFTH 
LORD LAWRENCE, 


By Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
By Mr. George Hooper. 


April. 
June. 


A New 
Natural Inheritance. 


Their Nature and Nurture,’ 


Book by, Francis Galton. 


Ry Francis Galton, author of ‘English Men of Science; 
Faculty and its Development,’ ete. S8vo, $2.50, 


‘Inquirtes into Human 


° . ne . . 
, . r J eve. PIT 
A Ilistory of Eighteenth Century Literature. 
By Edmund Gosse, M.A., Clark Lecturer on English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge 
Library Edition, gilt tops, $1.75; Students’ Edition, $1. 

“In fact, * Eighteenth Century Literature ’ is far from being exclusively adapted to students. The criticisms 
are never tedious or dry, and the short biographies contain interesting personal details of writers, some of whom 
are little known. We shall be surprised if the work is not as popular with the general public as with those who 
may claim a special knowledge of its subject.’’—London Athenwum, 

** All will be grateful for the thoroughness of the work, the care and precision of the substructure of facts, 
the attention to minor characters—in this regard the book is specially excellent— and the general harmony of the 
judgments withthe taste of approved critics and devoted students. . . . His work is a valuable addition to 
the histories of literature. It makes an admirable companion to Mr. Saintsbury’s volume already alluded to, and 
warrants the expectation that the series of four special volumes to which it belongs will, when completed, be- 
come the most popular literary history of recent date.’*—Scofsman. 


( 1660-1780.) i2mo, 


Recently Published, 
A flistory of Elizabethan Literature 
1zmo, Library Edition, gilt tops, $1.75; Students’ Edition, $1. 
To be followed by 
KARLIEST PERIOD. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
MODERN PERIOD. By Edward Dowden. 


Ry George Saintsbury. 
THE 
THE 

Popular Lectures and Addresses. 


Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In ¢ 
With illustrations. Vol. 1, Constitution of Matter. 12mo, $2. 


By Sir William 
volumes, 


The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas Andrews, 


M.}., FLR.S,, Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Belfast. With a memoir by P. G. 


Tait, M.A. and A. Crum Brown, M.D., F.R.S, 


Svo, 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 
Essays by the late Mark Pattison. 


Sometime Reetor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Collected and arranged by Henry Nettleship, M.A., Professor of 
Latin, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, $6, 

*,* With one exception, the essays in these volumes are a selection of what seemed to be the most generally 
interesting and valuable among the many papers and articles published by Mr. Pattison between the years 1845 
and INS82 The fragment on the Life of Joseph Sealiger is printed from the author's MS., and forms part o2 his un 
tinished Life of Secaliger 


Phe Dynasty of Theodosius ; 

Or Eighty Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By Thomas Hodgkin, Hon, D.C.L,, Oxon., author of ‘ Italy and 
Her Invaders.’ 12mo, €1.50. 

*.* In this volume the author describes in brief outline the leading events recorded in the first two volumes of 
his book * Italy and Her Invaders,’ 


Shakespeare aS a Dramatic Artist. 
By Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Cambridge Uni 
12mo, $1.50. 


4 Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. 
versity (extension) Lecturer on Literature. Second edition, enlarged and revised. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Broabway, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST READY: 
The Industries of Japan. 


ITs AG- 
ARTS, 


ACCOUNT OF 

FORESTRY, 
From travels and 
at the cost of 
By Prof. J. J. 
Illustrated by 


TOGETHER WITH AN 

RICULTURE, MINING, 
COMMERCE. 
researches undertaken 
the Prussian Government. 
REIN, University of Bonn. 
Engravings, Lithographs, and Native 
Fabrics, many full-page engravings, 
some beautifully colored, and three maps, 
Royal octavo, cloth, gilt top, $10. 


AND 


“4 volume which is stamped on every page 
with evidence as to the care, research, and 
skill which have been freely devoted to its 
production. Dr. Rein writes about the in- 
dustries of Japan with scientific accuracy 
and characteristic thoroughness ; in fact, we 
know of no work, of the scores which 
have been written on the social and industrial 
condition of the ‘Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
WHICH, SO FAR AS LEARNING AND 
PRACTICAL UTILITY ARE CONCERNED, 
IS WORTHY OF COMPARISON WITH 
THIS MASTERLY SURVEY.” 


EDITION BY SAME 
Travels and 
searches 

Undertaken at the cost of the Prussian Govern- 


With twenty illustrations (many full- 
Royal octavo, cloth, 


AUTHOR. 


Re- 


ALSO, 2D 


Japan : 


ment, 
page) and two maps. 
gilt top, $7.50. 


N.Y. Nation.—'' Those who have waited tor 
the very best general work on Japan have now 
the opportunity of purchasing their full money's 
worth. Gathering the best of all previous 
scholarship and research on the subject, the au- 
thor has added his own valuable contributions. 
‘oe The text before us is more than a trans- 
lation; it is a revision of the original work, and 
hence an improvement uponit. Every line has 
passed under the eve of the author. We com- 
mend the work as the best general handbook of 
Japan, and the most complete yet presented to 
the English reading public.” 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Through the Heart of Asia, 
Qver the Pamir to India. 


Ry GABRIEL BONVALOT, with 250 illustrations 
(many full-pageengravings) by Albert Pepin, 
translated from the French by C. B. Pitman. 
2 vols., imperial octavo, cloth, $10.50, 


The London Spectator saya: The volumes, wrtt- 
ten throughout with French brightness, ARE A 
VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF CENTRAL ASIA.” 


“The narrative is sprightly and interesting, and 
contains much new information about a part of the 
central Asian region which, though plentifully 
written about, cannot as yet be said to be at all 
thoroughly known. The volumes are tllistrated 
profusely, and a considerable proportion of the 
engravings are spirited and carefully executed, 
Aninder adds to the permanent value of the book, 
and it is also furnished with a good route map.”*— 
N. ¥. Tridupe. 

LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOK LOVERS’ 


Foreign Visitors in England, 
and What They Have 
Thought of Us. 
Notes on Their Books and Opinions during the 

Last 3 Centuries. By EpbwAkD SMITH. 12mo, 


or 


antique paper, uncut edges, cloth, $1.25. 


VOL. 


** Worthy of the brilliant series in which it ap- 
pears. . . . “The result is a charming and 
readable collection, made up of the comments 
and ertticisms of ail sorts of visitors, appreciative 
and disgruntled, odd, comic, and pertinent, of 
people from Holland and Bohemia, France, Italy, 
Germany, and America, during along period of 
years. Few volumes of this series have had so 
pleasant a theme or have presented it with such 
suecess.'’—N. ¥. Commercial. 


Coptes sent postpaid on receipt of price by A. & Son, 











